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SUMMER AND DEATH. 





BY C. ELIZA BIEDERMAN. 





There is gloom to-day in our vine-clad bow'r, 
And heavy hangs each ling’ ring hour, 

Though sunbeams gild the green-robed earth 
And flow‘ rets fair unfold to birth, 

Whilst the balmy breath of the zephyr brings 

The song that the bird and the brooklet sings. 


But what to us are the sunbeams bright, 
Since th hath quench'd our household light ? 
And what The eflorescent bloom 
Of flowrets—or their sweet perfume ; 
When low our bud of promise lies— 
Cut down before our weeping eyes ? 
And why should bird and brook rejoice 
When hushed for aye is our darling*s voice— 
Or earth tn all its grand array 
Mock us in sorrow and disinay ?; 


Yet Faith a balm unto us brings, 
More precious than earth's fleeting things ; 
For it can heal the bruised heart 
And hope beyond this life impart ! 
2 ee 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘DOCTOR WESTWOOD'S 
SECRET,’ ‘‘MARJORIE’S TRIALS,’ 
‘“‘HEARTS AND CORONETS,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER VIL. 


STELLE, quite unconscious of her 

aunt’s desires and aspirations, enjoyed 
the novelty and beauty of all around her; 
and, if her heart beat a little at her own 
triumph, it was hardly to be wondered at. 
Attaches, secretaries of legation, foreign 
diplomats, officers with more decorations 
than she could count, rich idle men about 
town, all knocked at that heart in vain. 

She caine out of the ordeal fancy-free,and 
with a little air of the great world grafted on 
to her sitnplicity, which made her more at- 
tractive than ever. 

Then, just after Easter, at a ball given by 
the English Ambassador, her fate came to 
her in the form of Tempest Mervyn. He 
was spending a fortnight'’s leave with a 
cousin, one of the smitten band of attaches 
“the forlorn hopes,’ as somebody called 
them—and went lightly enough to his 
doom. 

“Who is that young lady?’ he asked, 
catching his friend by the button-hole as he 
was hurrying past In the performance of his 
duties. “Introduce me.” 

“Which young lady?” 

“That one in white silk and violets— 
Napoleonist, 1 presume.”’ 

“That? Oh,” stamimered young Alwyn, 
“that—she is not French!” 

“No? I am glad of it,," Mervyn rejoined, 
relieved to find that his Rugby French 
would not be called into requisition. ‘Pre- 


sent me, Alwyn.” 
“No use if I do,” protested the attache, 


with perhaps a foreboding of his fate. “She 
is sure to be engaged ten deep.”’ 
“TI mean to try my luck,"’ Mervyn said, 





*‘all the saine.” 

And he did, and was fortunate enough to 
obtain a waltz a long way down in the list. 
He went home to his hotel that night more 
forlorn than the forlornest hope he had been | 
pleasant over a few hours before. He 
haunted the Bois every afternoon, he almost 
ruined himself with fiacres, rushing from 
ball to reception and from reception to the 
Opera or theatre in the same night, for a 
glimpse of the lovely face which disturbed 
his dreams, a smile, from the sweet lips 
which haunted his days. He left Paris at 
the end of fourteen days deeply, desperately, 
deapairingly in love. a | 

“My dear fellow, you are a gone ‘coon ! 
Stanley Alwyn said to him. ‘’Pon my soul, 


| 
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of subalterns and attaches are nowhere in 
this sort of thing.” 

Mervyn flushed furiously at the speech, 
but said nothing. He got another month's 
leave late in the summer, and caused 
Madame de Rougemont quite a disagreeable 
sensation by appearing at Ischl, where 
madame was taking sulphur and salt baths 
for the benefit of her complexion, and 
where there were such opportunities for the 
sort of open air flirtations which was the 
very thing to entangle a girl's affections 
and ruin her prospects in life. Madame 
said to herself crosaly— 

“Estelle is such a child! Sheis quite 
capable of throwing away everything for 
what a foolish girl calls love. 

‘Pah! Love is for children, love is for fools 
—a valuable agent perhaps inthe hands of 
the woman who knows how to use it to gain 
what it may purchase for her, but, for the 
rest, a dream, a folly, a delusion, a snare. 

“Estelle is meant for something better 
than to fallin love with a poor subaltern ; 
that must be nipped in the bud. 

“Such a briliant career as she has before 
her! Even I never had such a chance,"’ 
concluded madame, sighing over her lost 
youth and waning beauty, with a poignant 
regrot that she had not made wore of the 
marketable advantages whilst they were 
both in their full tide. 

What was to be done? How were the 
Kurhaus Gardens, where all the world met 
in the afternoon to eat ices and hear the 
band play, to be prevented ? 

How was that ubiquitous young man to 
be excluded from the promenades in the 
covered green alley—where the mosquitoes 
were so rampant—at the other end of the 
town, the drives, pic-nics, and excursions 
in which everybody joined or at whioh 
everybody met? 

Madame was too diplomatic and too wise 
to hinder these ineetings or to forbid thein ; 
she took refuge in flight. 

She gave up her complexion, her course 
of treatment, her health—all—for an un- 
grateful girl who had already done what 
madame had sacrificed so much to prevent 
—comimitted the egregious and damaging 
folly of failing in love with an ineligi- 
ble. 

Such weary pains too as madame took, 
dodging the disadvantageous match and 
spoiling her summer tour, enduring 4 
week of August heat in Vienna, 
boring herself in out-of-the-way mountain 
places, trying to wear out the patience and 
the leave of that irrepressible young officer, 
who persisted in turning up in the most 
unexpected places, always with the most 
natural pretence of surprise at finding 
madame and madamoiselle there before 
him. 








Madame deserved great credit for not 
losing her temper orher invariable polite- 


ness and graciousness of demeanor in those | 


trying circumstances. 
As forthe amount of bribing of lady's 


maids, couriers, and railway officials, the | 


difficulties surmounted by the pursuing 
lover, the tact, energy, and perseverance 
brought to bear on this successful pursuit 


|—they were worthy of the campaign, and | 


at last, they were rewarded. 
Madaine, in ber line of retreat, had en- 


camped for the night on ground which was | 
| still lingered onthe white face of a snow- 


surely safe from the enemy, she thought— | 
a little hotel on the top of a pass in Tyrol. | 
Estelle had strolled forth to look up at the 
encireling mountain-tops, rosy with the | 
flush of sunset, and down at the frowning | 
grey peaks and dark bDAlowy create of pine | 


| wood. 


She sat down on a boulder of rock just . 
within the shade of a little knoll of pine 


trees. 
There a tiny stream came dancing down 


eel | as |). 
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rosy sunset light flushed through the little 
wood, illuminating the dark sides of pine 
and making the shadows darker and more 
deep beyond, where the sweeping branches 
svadowed like blue-black plumes in the 
twilight perspective. 

Estelle sat dreaming in the perfumed 
stillness, quite unconscious of the picture 
she made—a pre- Raphaelite maiden, against 
a background of gray rock and purple and 
crimson lighta, with her uncovered hair 
and luminous eyes, looking into an en- 
chantéd world. 

Her large shade hat was lying beside her, 
her feet were set all amongst tiny mountain 
blossome, bright as Jewels, shining out of 
moss enamel. 

It was so still that the girl might have 
been all alone in this world of nature. 

Only tinklHing” of an-occasional goat-bell 
in the ravine below and the brawling of the 
torrent, subdued to a inusical rhythm and 
swell, broke the silence. And Eastelle 
dlrearned her dreams undisturbed. 

A thin screen of trees divided her trom 
the steep road the only access to this moun- 
tain, eyrie, up which the great lumbering 
diligence came toiling presently,two or 
three of its passengers—merciful men and 
merciful to their beasta—stepping laborious- 
ly along in its wake. 

Estelle looked up as they passed; the 
quick crimson flashed into her cheeks as 
she deseried one figure, taller, slighter, more 
distinguished than the rest, marked by 
that wonderful indefinable cachet which 
makes one being—‘he’’—supremne above 
all the reat of the world, set on a pedestal, 
shrined in a niche apart from his fellows in 
the sanctuary of a woman's heart of hearts. 

“Mins Verney! You here? Of all places 
in the world!” exclaimed that arch-hypo- 
crite Tempest Mervyn, as he strode through 
the trees to where Estelle sat. 

She had only time to put her bat on—its 
protecting shade gave her confidence. 

“Why not?” Estelle answered, determin- 
ed that her voice should not tremble, al- 
though the exasperating color which spread 
to her ternples was beyond her control, 

“The pass in as tree to us as you,isit not,Mr. 
Mervyn?” with a little nervous attempt at 
saUCI ness, 

“At least I congratulate inyself that it 
came in the way of both of us at the same 
time,’’ Mervyn replied, just as if he had 
not been following on the track of the two 
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“Miss Verney—Estelle,’’ Tempest Mer- 
vyn exclaimed then with a rush “shall I— 
mnay I tell you why I have come here?” 

Something like an electric shock ran from 
her head to her feet. 

She stood still; her breath came and 
went hurriedly; to save her life she could 
not have uttered a word. 

“I have followed you tor three weeka,”’ 
he said, his voice trembling in spite of his 
efforts to study it, “in order to—to say 
something to you, and now—now’’—he 
broke off with an attempt at a laugh—“now 
I declare I aim afraid to say it!” 

He was mad with himself the next mo- 
ment. Was thie the way to woo a woman 
—to tell her he was a coward? He was a 
fool, and she seemed to think so. 

She did not speak; she kept her face 
resolutely turned away from him; the little 
ungloved hand clutched the = crinimon 
knitted kerchief she had not yet fastened 
round her throat, 

If she would only look at him! He could 
read his fate in her eyes, he— What 
must she think of a fellow who acknowl- 
edged himself beaten before he made his 
venture? 

“She is a woman, therefore to be wooed 
—a woman, therefore to be won,”’ camino in- 
to his mind. Ay, won, but by him? 

That was the momentous question. He 
had all the humility of a true lover, this 
bold soldier who had outwitted madame 
and followed his love so far and long. 

Now that he was about to cast his all on 
the die, he forgot the looks and tones, the 
sudden sweet blushes, the shy downcast 
eyes, which had seemed to mean so much 
to hopes, which appeared such a# slender 
foundation now that his fears were upper- 
moat. 

“IT have loved you since the first hour I 
saw you,” he said at last, speaking low and 
solemnly in the shadow of the pines, as if 
he were in church. 

She did not speak or move. 

“T am a presumptuous fool,” he cried bit- 
terly, ‘for telling you so! Forgive me, Miss 
Verney. I had to say it somehow, It was 
too strong forine., Estelle’’—with a sudden 
step forward, where he could look into ber 
face—''Estelle! My own, my darling !”’ 

And then in the shadows of the pine-wood 
the old, old story was told. 

A quarter of an bour later a young gentle- 
man and lady came up the pass, walking as 





ladies for the lasttwo or three days, and | 


just as if Mademoiselle Florine had not 
dropped her itinerary at every hotel on the 
route, like Hop-o’-mny-thumb’s white peb- 
bles inthe nursery tale. 

“Whatan exquisite evening!'’ was the 
gentleman's next and not very original re- 
inark. 


They had wandered out of the little wood | 


now and down the road, quite unconscious 
either of them whither they were guing, 
descending all the time until they halted 
on a bridge. 

They stood there, looking down at the 
torrent which foamed and dashed below 
ami up at the precipices which rose above, 
gray, frowning, tremendous, with dark 


hollows here and there where pine-trees 
| clung and foaming torrents flashed. 


Away in the distance, seen through a 
Vista of towering mountains, the rose-flush 


crowned giant; all around them was silence, 


solitude, repose, 


“It is beautiful—sublime!"”’ Estelle fait 
ered suddenly, with a little breathless gasp 
of wonder and awe in her voice. 

“Yes,"’ he answered low, moved, as she 
was, by the scene. 

Then they paced slowly back again up 
the path, silent and satisfied, until they 


/came to the cluster of pine-trees again; 


| 
, uld be | 
I’m sorry for you! I knew how it oe | frou ite giacier-cradie abuve, singing as it and both knew that the hotel was close 


when you would court destruction. 
no chance gt all!” Alwyn was not 
sanguine position. ‘We poor wretchte 


rush of the turrent in the gorge below, The 


of a | came hurrying to jointhe noisy tumbiing | at hand, and this brief spell of delicious 


freeduum nearly over. 


ifon air. Florine was standing at the door 
| of the little hotel, shading her eyes with her 
| hand as she looked forth anxiously. 

‘*Madaine has dined,"’ she said to Estelle, 

“We searched everywhere for madenwi- 

'selle. It mnust be that mademoinselle is 
hungry. Will she not eat now?’’ 
| “No, thanks, Florine. Tell madame |! 
have gone tomy room. I have a headache. 
ee 

“It is the air,’ Florine said gravely, with 
| the admirable discretion of a French clham- 
berinaid. 
o a * + . * 
“What can I say? You have my best 
wishes, my regards, my esteem. My niece 
| is honored by your proposal ; we thank you 
for it, Mr. Mervyn; but, until General 
Mervyn had been apprised of the matter 
} and communicates with ine as Miss Ver- 
ney’s guardian, of course it must all remain 
in abeyance,"’ madame, in her half-foreign 
way, explained to the impatientlover. “You 
will understand how unfair it would be to 
my niece, to yourself—"’ 

“Oh, as to me,’’ the young man inter- 
rupted hotly. 

Madame waved her white hands with a 
| charming smile. 

“My dear friend,’’ she said. “it is for 
Estelle’s sake. I stand in the place of her 
mother; I must act as her mother would, 
When General Mervyn ratifies the engage- 
ment, I shall not be found wanting. But, 

' {nthe meantime, we cannot call it an en- 
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t. Of course my niece remains 
cS: of course her naine inust not be com- 
mised by any premature announcement. 
Re mech is due ‘to her, you will perceive, 
Mr. Mervyn.” 
Mr. Me 


rvyn jesced with # 
glance, and adasne had gained how pata, 


he would never consent to the 
madame could afford to temporise. 
time before her, the disastrous little contre. 
temps wi we Sn would 
fall to t round. wou 
her foolish and fulfil her more 
llant destiny. tuadame argued, recover- 
ing from the first shock of the discovery 
that, after all, the young girl’s heart had 
slipped through her fingers. 

t may write," the lover pleaded, ‘in the 
meantime?” 

“To mo—yes,” madame sald sweetly. “I 
am your friend; trust me. I will give you 
every detail of our life, of our history, in 
the meantime.” 

And with this Mervyn was forced to be 
content. He went back to England next 
day; and madame breathed freely again, 
and prepared for anew campaign. 

As for Estelle, her new happiness sufficed 
for her. He loved her! The weeks of 
shamed suspense, the pains and shames of 
maidenty love which Kind slipped like an 
imprisoned dove out of the hands of its mis- 
tress, were all over. 

The s#surance which alone could make 
the sweet pangs endurable had come, and 
they were all justified. She could lay her 
head down upon the = now, and say 
“He loves me,"’ with blushes which had no 
maidenly shame, no drawback of fear in 
them. “Ile loves me!’ It wasa joy ever 
present with her. She awoke to it in the 
morning and carried It with her all the 
day. 

“The English beauty is more beautiful 
than ever,'’ the Parisian world said when 
she reappeared with « new radiance of 
beauty amongst them. 

“Something has happened to the dear 
child," Clara Wiliner remarked inusingly 
as she read the letters. 

“She writes happily; she likes her life,’’ 
the Rector said calmly, laying down the 

“. 
“No, there is something more than that,’’ 
the wife answered. “John, I believe she Is 
in love.” 

“Then she would have told you.” 

“That depends. Perhaps it ls not all set- 
tled yet, and she isin the first shyness of 
the thing. We shall hear by-and-by. You 
will see,” 

Giencral Mervyn was intractable, as mad- 
aime had concluded he would be. ‘Tempest 
wrote hopefully, cheerfully, to madame. 
Hie would have his ampuy ere long, and 
then his father would see the matter in a 
different light; or then he should be him- 
self in a different position. 

Iie would recognize no difficulties, 
mangers s yhen >< games pee 
was possible to his love, 

Madame answered, also hopefully, effu- 
sively, winning the young fellow’s contfi- 
denee and gratitude, and keeping Estelle 
ee ye and grateful too, whilst she 
brought to bear all the resources on which 
she counted for undermining her constancy 
and for undoing all the foolish mischief of 
the summer, 

Surely no girl who has tasted the delight 
of luxury, whe had enjoyed the triumphs 
and the splendor of a Parisian season, who 
could command rank, wealth, and pleasure 
—all the world’s prizes, as inadame counted 
thein—would prefer a poor, mean future, a 
struggle with poverty, and a nameless 
career ! 

This was how madame argued, leavin 
out the real essence of the question fm 
quite mistaking the material on which she 
had to work. 

Fate was hard upon the lovers that spring. 
The young lieutenant was sent to Hythe for 
musketry Instruction just when he would 
have taken his long leave; and all he could 
do was to run over to Paris fora short ten 
days at Easter. 

Madame received him with gracious 
siniles, but with a disinayed heart. 

Monsieur de Grandvilliers, rich, distin- 

uished, the best parti in. Paris, was in 

Istelle’s train, was seriously devoted; the 
world was beginning to whisper his admira- 
tion, the most brilliant prospects were open- 
ing out, even mmadame's ambition would be 
satisfied by them. 

Were they all to be clouded, ruined, by 
the appearance on the scene of this unfor- 
tunate ineligible Madame brought all her 
tact and diplomacy to bear on the emer- 
geney; and the lovers, frustrated at every 
point, wondered, suffered, and loved all the 
more for the strange tantalising chances 
which seemed to conspire nest their 
meetings—finally with a faint dawning sus- 

cion of the cause, 

“The course of true love never did run 
And dark storiny days—darker 
and more storiny than their worst fears— 
were coming upon these two. 

Their shadow was over Estelle as she 
stood fi ring madaime’s English news- 
parer—whioh seemed at least to be nearer 
to her lover than any of the rest—and look- 
ing back over the bright days which were 


past and gone. 
CHAPTER VII. 
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fFVUEN, Mr. Mervyn, I must ask your 

best attention n whilst I repeat to | 

you your own theory ot the case. It is 

very inportant that you should fully under- 
* aid the 





stand it, odon lawyer whom 
Sir James Armstrong had brought down in 
anticipation of the adjourned inquest, which 
General's Mervyn's son was now pro- 


nounced by his medical adviser bo be ale 


to attend 

The man sat, white and 
ijen arut'Uleie an one side of 4 
Rable at. Woodford Aa wt AB ea Rat 


lawyer 
hi ber 
SRI bef is, ie Keen. stole, anger 
the mem- 


. IT am com to that fact. 
You Jeft the General alone In his compart- 
ment at Woodford Station—he was prob- 
ably theonly passenger with a com inent 
to at that time, as the was 
fuller than usual. 

“The thief—imurderer, I should say— 

ned access to him after you left, either in 
the ordinary course at Woodford Station— 
the officials remember nothing of the Gen- 
eral or of > companion he may have had 
on leaving there—or he entered it from tne 
other side after the station had been left be- 
hind. The General was likely to make re- 
sistance.’’ 

“Very likely,’’ ermphasised the son. 

“Hie was struck then at once. Death, ac- 
cording to the medical evidence, was alinost 
instantaneous; he would have been quite 
unable to give an alarin after receiving the 
death blow. 

‘The pocket-book was in his breast pocket, 
the watch attached in the usual way to his 
waistcoat. 

“The murderer, proceeding to possess 
himself of these, was stopped by the acci- 
dent, which must have happened at that 
juncture. 

“Iie may have escaped in the confusion— 
more than one person, according to the evi- 
dence of onlookers, was seen ——- from 
the carriages at the crisis of the catastrophe 
—or he, the murderer, may have been 
killed; from the condition in which the 
carriage was found, he could hardly have 
escaped if he had remained init. It was a 
complete wreck, as you may have heard.”’ 

**Y os,’’ the young man assented. 

“In that case however,” the lawyer point- 
ed out, “the body would have been tound 
near thatof the General, probably entan- 
gled in the same way. ; cannot learn, 
alter careful investigation, that any other 
dead body was found in such close prox- 
imity to your father’s as to make it provable 
that the murderer was killed with him. He 
may however have met his death in jump- 
ing from the carriage, according to our first 
supposition, or he muy have escaped alto- 
gether. Deo you follow me?” 

“I believe I do,”’ the young fellow said, 
trying to rouse himself. “But, Mr. Pierce, 
it is rather strange, is it not—the time, the 
extreme improbability of the escape ?”’ 

“It is not tor us wo pick holes in our own 
defence,’’ the lawyer suggested. 

‘Defence !’’ repeated the other. 

“Well, yes. It may be as well for you to 
recognize, Mr. Mervyn, that there is an- 
other theory jor which you must be pre- 
pared, which may be pressed at the inquiry 
presently. 

*You—you were not on good terms with 
your father, I believe, at that time of his 
death ?”’ 

“We had a quarrel—a dispute, I should 
say—that day,’ ‘Tempest answered, flush- 
ing deeply asthe bearing of the lawyer's 
question dawned upon him. 

“A serious dispute, was it? Pardon me 
for pressing the question.” 

“Yes, it was serious.”’ 

“And it was in consequence of this dis- 
pute that you left the carriage which the 
General occupied at Woodford Station ?’ ’ 

“Yes, in conseyguence of our difference, I 
suppose—but really I cannot say. I do not 
remember leaving the carriage. 

“Lam told Ididso. I remember noth- 
ing but the quarrel, I was angry—I had 
reason; but I regret the whole allair now.”’ 

“You are quick-tempered ?” 

“Yes, I am jonate; so was my father 
—poor fellow !”’ 

“May I inquire—do you object to say 
what caused the quarrel between you?” 

“Yes, I should object decidedly.” 

“Was it money — debts—avery usual 
cause of difference between fathers and 
sons, a8 ny experience tells me?" Mr. 
Pierce said suavely. 

All this time the lawyer's keen eyes, ac- 
customed to read inen’s souls through and 
through, to pierce the darkest and most 
safely hidden cornersof thought and to drag 
forth and sift words and motives, were tix- 
ed upon the youny ofticer. 

“No, it Was not money," he answered. 

“But you know that the General was 
overheard in the course of the dispute 
threatening to alter his will—to disinherit 
you, in fact." 

“I believe he did threaten something of 
the kind. I have a very confused remem- 
brance of what was suid. The only clear 
impression left on iny mind is that we were 
both angry.”’ 

“There was a quarrel; you were angry— 
excited; you were the last person known to 
have been with the General before his 
death,’’ said the lawyer slowly. 

“You must forgive me if I am obliged to 
call your attention to these facts and to the 
line of inference which may be suggested 
judically by the facts themselves. We shall 
of course have to meet these.”’ 

“It has troubled me a great deal. I have 
thought a great deal about it,” his client 
adinitted. 

“It-—itis unfortunate—it is horrible’— 
tele agitated—*but I cannot explain it. 

have absolutely no recollection of what 
occurred at—at the last.’’ 

. “You do not remember leaving your seat 


and entering another carriage at Wood- 
ford ?” ‘ 


of beg the led gm nl “a 

ad r n—b 

enel we. confined to words—jhere 

were no blows? The General—he was _ 

sionate, we know, violent and uneontrolled 
his 


in —— ea was not tem- 
pted to shis hand?” 
A Gafk flush rose to the young fellow’s 


“} remember that he did raise it,” be re- 

— was a threatening pte cly,t 
aL. I would rather not 

Mand you?” . 

“J lose the clue there,’’ the other an- 
swered, his hand to his head. “I 
have searched and searched ; my memory 
becomes blank just at that point.” 

‘‘Was it in consequence of that gesture 
that you left him?” 

“Probably. I should say so. I don’t 
know. Heaven knows I would tel! you if 
I could!” cried the young fellow desper- 
ately. 

“It is awkward,” the lawyer submitted, 
“the failure of memory just at that point.” 

“T know it, I feel it. It is distracting !”’ 
the young man cried excitedly, laying a 
shaking hand on the lawyer’s papers. “If 
I could only clear it all up for myself I 
would give ten years of my life. Some- 
times it almost drives meinad. I was angry 
—turious, if you like; but I ap to 

ou’’—earnestly, deeply —‘‘could a man 
n his senses, however angry, commit such 
a crime as that—a hideous, dastardly crime? 
I do not believe it impossible.’’ 

“Of course,’’ the lawyer said, ‘1 believe 
it impossible that you could have co:niit- 
ted it.”’ 

“Then there remains the question, Could 
I have gone mad? I have been mad since, 
it seeins tome. Theyall tell me it is not 
#0, that I have been ill, hurt, dreaming—a 
dozen things. Mr. Pierce, tell ine now, on 
your honoras a gentleman—have I been 
out of my senses? Are they all deceiving 
me ?”’ 

“No, no,’’ answered the lawyer. “You 
were injured in the accident; the shock 
affected your memory, as is often the case in 
such injuries. 

‘You suffered a great deal, no doubt—the 
circumstances added to the physical shock. 
but you have been and are as sane as I am 
myself at this moment.”’ 

*“*Will you swear it?’’—eagerly. 

“Yes, | will swear it, if you like,’ the 
lawyer responded cheerfully. ‘Now calm 
yourself; you are weak and shaken and 
not fit for much yet. You will be asked 
all these questions over again presently 
in the inquest-room. 

“Try to answer without agitation or ex- 
citement. Bear in mind the theory Ihave 
ut before you of a would-be thief; disiniss 
od your thoughts all other possibilities. 
Be prepared for the unfavorable inferences 
at which I have hinted; they are oT 
part of the judicial aspect of this affair. 
not let them unhinge you or throw you off 
your balance, even if they should be preas- 
ed. There is one thing more by the way”’ 
—speaking carelessly—‘you had no knife, 
I presume, at that time in your possess- 
ion ?”’ 

“I believe I had. 
hunting-knife about 
especially.”’ 

“Where is it? Itmay be as well to ac- 
count for it.”’ 

“I don't know; I have not overhauled 
my traps since. The man—Sir James's 
man—would perhaps know where to find 
it. It should be in the pocket of my ulster; 
that is where it is usually kept. Good 
Heaven’’—with a sudden start and a_horri- 
fied glance into the lawyer's imperturbable 
face—‘‘has a kniie—mine—been tound ?” 

“No, nothing of the kind,’’ calmly an- 
swered Mr. Pierce; “no weapon has been 
discovered. It is cold this morning; you 
will be the better for your overcoat. ou 
can ascertain then if your knife isin its 

lace. The question may be asked, you 

now. Wewill not ring on purpose; it 
will do presently.” 

Mr. Pierce, whose eyes saw everythin 
without looking, watched whilst his clien 
searched the pocket of the ulster, brought 
him by Sir James's man, and sendaaelt a 
cigar-case, a couple of poms handkerchiefs 
and a French time-table—nothing more. 

“Well?’ said the lawyer smiling. ‘Are 
your belongings all there?” 

“No,”’ answered Mervyn, looking up 
with a haggard countenance. ‘A’’—warn- 
ed by a glance from the other—“two or 
three things are missing."’ 

“That is all I found in your, pocket, sir, 
when you arrived,’’ the man assured him, 
turning over the articles as they lay on the 
hall-table ; “there was nothing else. Have 
you lost anything, sir ?”’ 

“Nothing of any consequence,’’ Mr. Mer- 
vyn answered. ‘After all, too, it may turn 
up somewhere else. My property has been 
scattered a good deal naturally.” 

Then he preceded Sir James to the carr 
waiting at the door and took his seat in 
gloomy silence, 

“Stop a minute!’’ Sir James called out, 
darting back into the hall and drawing Mr. 
Pierce into the library again. ‘“Well”’— 
when they were alone—“‘have you warned 
him, have you succeeded iu jogging his 
memory ?"’ 
| “I have put him on his guard,”’ the other 
replied. ‘Mr. Cooper is to be relied upon, 
is he not?” 

“*Emphatically,yes,”’ answered Sir James, 

“The medical evidence is our stron 
| point,”’ said the lawyer. ‘There is n 
, to be got out of him as to the critical point 
| in the story; I believe his mind is a blank 
| just there. We must make the best of it.” 
| aos the two men looked gravely at each 
} or, 


I usually carry a small 
me—in traveling 








«Colonel Martin and of the officers 
meet us at the Town H Sir James in- 


a 
‘Yes,’ maid the other ;'“they may infiu- 
ence popular opinion ; amd popular opinion 


mneans the jury.’ 


“But not the er, I am 4.” si 
Jarre rejoined, mindtal of be ‘. 


twelve,” Mr. Pieres ronnesineh Gocttael 





he ledthe way tothe carriages. — 
(TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
Man’s Curiosity. 
° BY MADGE. . 





tember sky was closing over the wild 
outlines of the rouky ledges; here and 
vere a sudden Zi of lightning revealed 
the skeleton figure of a group of crouching 
ceders, swaying to and fro the restless 
wind, and Moose Lodge, the solitary little 
shooting-box among the main crests, seem- 
ed almost like one of the enchanted fast- 
nesses in the Drachenfels, as the red light 
streained from its low casement across the 
desolate gorge of the glen. 

Mr. Chelmet had come home first, 

At home he was the most prosaic of mid- 
dle-aged lawyers. 

Here, in the rough wilderness, he became 
a modern Robinson Crusoe, as he 
above the fire, turning a fat quail over the 
scarlet coals, on a gridiron improvised out 
of twisted wire, and keeping an eye at the 
same time on the pot of coffee, which was 
slowly simmering at his right hand. 

And Major Medlar was not far behind— 
a stout, florid-faced, old-young man, in an 
elaborate shooting-costuine and waterproof 
boots, whose game-bag hung limply over 
his shoulders. 

“It’s beginning to rain pitchforks,”’ said 
he. “Phew! I never ed for such 
weather asthis. A fire looks comfortable. 
I wish we had a -office nearer than nine 
miles away. A fellow misses his evening 
paper.”’ 

“You wanted a pla here there were no 
neighbors to py nto your business,’’ said 
Mr. Chelinet,still intent upon the brown- 
ing of his quail’s breast. 

“But we've got neighbors,” said Major 
Medlar, shaking the rain-drops off his coat 
before he exchanged it for a comfortable 
sinoking-jacket. 

‘“‘Nobody but crows and cedar-trees,’’ said 
Chelmet er yes 

“Two old maids,” almost triumphantly 
enunciated Major Medlar. ‘In amiserable 
stone-house, half-way down the hill, where 
no-body would dream of anything but 
wolvos and rattlesnakes.”’ 

“Oh!’’, said Mr. Chelmet, skewering a 
fresh bird, and powdering it with salt and 
pepper, “the Miss Holts. We rent Moose 

ge ofthem. I've heard of ’em as bein 
very eccentric and pitiably plain. Their 
father was a great sportsman in his day.” 

“Eccentric are they ?”’ said Major Medlar. 
“T should think so.’ 

Mr. Chelmet set a couple of tin platters 
on the table, poured out the coffee, and 
reached down a box of soda-crackers, and a 
little stone pot of deliciously-tragrant butter, 
before he said succinctly— 

“Supper's ready. What makes you speak 
so meaningly.”’ 

“And very good it smells,’ said Major 
Medlar. ‘I speak from experience, old fel- 
low.”’ 

**Experience !”’ 

The Major fortified himself by a swallow 
of coffee anda mouthiul of broiled bird, 
before he answered mysteriously— 

“I don't believe it’s all right down there.”’ 

Mr. Chelmet stared. 

“What on earth do you mean ?”’ said he. 

“T mean that some one ought to inter- 
fere.”’ 

**Don't be a fool, Medlar,’’ crisply uttered 
Chelmet, 8 — a creamy clot of con- 
densed milk into his coffee. 

“Asa general thing,’ said the ve al- 
most angry, *‘I don’t believe in prying into 
my neighbors’ business, but when it comes 
to interests o” humanity—that’s quite a dif- 
ferent matter.”’ 

“Suppose you explain yourself,’’ said Mr. 
Chel met, rather disdainfully. 

“There's a little circular stone tower, just 
a stone’s throw from the house itself,’’ said 
the Major, lowering hia tones. é 

“I know ”’ said Chelmet; “I've seen it 
many a time from the rocks above the 
lake.”’ 

“I came past there to-night,”’ said Medlar, 
“and I heard voices. Do you know, Chel- 
met, I believe it is a madhouse ?”’ 

“Pshaw !"’ said Mr. Chelimet. 

“Some one was chanting music. I tell 
you, old fellow, it made my flesh we il 

“Humph!’ said Chelmet; “I heard you 
trying to sing ‘‘Tara’s Halls’ when gor 
went to bed last night, and though it 
rather a apo tene an | effect I didn’t set 
you down as amadinan.”’ 

“But I’m really in earnest,” roared Med- 
lar. 
“So you seemed to be last night.” 

“Oh, if you're going to turn the whole 
thing into travestie——"’ 

And Major Medlar devoted himselfgrimly 
to his supper. 

But although Mr. Chelmet had laughed, 
his curiosity was aroused. 

“Perhaps,’’ he said, the next morning, 
“we had better look into that thing. 

“What thing?”’ ie 

“Why, the mystery of Stonecroft Tow er. 

T've said all along,” said 


jf black-blue cloud of a stormy Se 
t 


May me Pe *The place just across 
or .* * re’sa 
the ravine where one can stand and look 


directly into the window.”’ 
‘And 80 these gentleinen, who had come 
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to Moose Lodge y to avoid the 
“peeping and prying” of a district infected 
with neighbors, constituted themselves into 
a comunittee of the whole to investigate the 
affairs of the Miss Holts. 

Miss Holt was in the little round tower, 


-_—_ + eo er 





marrying; that she would live with 
and me, and we would be three old 
er. 
ll this was befo: Professo erman 
Goldstein came. 2 °? 


He was a German —a composer and 


— 


| 


busy at a crayon sketch. Miss Naomi Molt | teacher of music, to whom we rented our | 


sat 


besides her, working in oils, while Soph- | big front chamber, and the little bedroom 


ronia Sims, the hired girl, “‘pased’’ in a | opening from it. 


white ue, with hair streaming down her 
back, and ds 
Ophelia (for the two old maids were artisti- 
cally inclined, and subjects were scarce, 
and ne really 

file anc 


| 


& very pretty pro- | 
perfect white arms), when suddenly | 


there was a cracking and wrenching of the | 


ivy trails that clas the old tower, and 
Miss Naomi dropped her pallet. 

“Bless me!’ cried sne, “whatever on 
earth is the matter ?”’ 

“Burglars!” shrieked Miss Holt, who was 
nervous and easily alarmed. 

“It is I!’ dramatically uttered Major 
Medlar, squeezing himself with difficulty 
through the narrow casement and dropping 
into the room, followed closely by Mr. 
Chelmet and Squire Simpson, who was jus- 
tice of the peace for Moose Horn Hollow. 

Miss Holt stood up like a stern avenging 
priestess ; Miss Naomi got behind her more 
strong-minded sister, while Sophronia be- 
gan to twist up her hair in a hurry. 

“What do you want bursting into a _ priv- 
ate room like this?’’ said Miss Holt sey- 
erely. 

“We are here in the interest of human- 
ity,” said Mr. Chelmet. 

“We have come to protect the friendless 
and oppressed,”’ said Major Medlar rubbing 
his elbow, which was somewhat abraded by 
contact with the uncompromising stones of 
the tower. 

“We want toknow,”’ said Squire Simp- 
son, who was a stout man and spoke with a 
husky voice, “by what right your’re a-~ie- 
taining of this here poor crazy creature ?”’ 

“Crazy ?’’ echoed Sophronia Slins, as the 
regard of the three strangers fell pityingly 
upon her. ‘No more crazy than your be! 
And I’ll thank you to mind your own busi- 
ness.”’ 

“M r creature——"’ began Chelmet. 

“T ain't a poor creature,’’ said Sophronia 
indignantly. “If I choose to play crazy 
Ophelia for Miss Jemima and Miss Naomi 
to paint in their fancy pictures, | guess it 
ain't no affair of the neighbors.”’ 

“Why its Sophrony Sims,” said the squire; 
‘as I’ve knowed ever since she was a little 
girl.’ 

“Of course it is,’’ said that dainsel. 

“She ain’t crazy,”’ said the squire. 

“Of course I ain’t,’’ said Sophronia dis- 
dainfully. 

“Then,”’ said the squire, ‘I don't really 
see why I’ve been brought here. 

“Per these gentlemen will be good 
enough to explain,” said Miss Holt with icy 
coldness. 

Mr. Chelmet looked at meer Medlar ; 
Major Medlar looked awkwardly enough at 
the points of his boots. 

‘Weare very sorry,’’ said the former. 

“We—we thought there was something 
wrong,”’ said the latter. 

“In other words,”’ said Miss Holt, ‘‘you 
are attending to your neighbors’ business 
instead of your own.”’ ; 

“We are much obliged to you,”’ said Miss 
Naomi; “but we can dispense with further 
surveillance.”’ 

‘I have often heard of woman's curiosity,”’ 
said the irrepressible Sophronia in a very 
audible sotto voce, “but it ain’t nothing to a 
man's curiosity.”’ 

So our two herces departed, feeling that 
they had scarcely covered themselves with 

lory. 

. “The women are right for once,” said 
Major Medlar ; ‘‘we have made fools of our- 
sel ves.”’ 

“But it was all your fault,” said Mr. 
Chelinet. 

And after that they devoted themselves 
exclusively to partridges, reed-birds and 
quails, 

———<>_ + ——————-- 


Beauty and the Beast. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








ETITE is my cousin’sname. ‘Pet’ we 


| always call 
the household. 
There were three 

Pet was the baby. 


irls of us and two boys. 
She was like any little 


swift and graceful in her motions. 

To strangers her beauty was a source of 
much comment, for the rest of us were sIIn- 
ply passibl y good-looking. : 

But Pet with her giesaing golden hair, 
her luminous grey eyes, straight little nose, 
and red, red mouth, her dainty fect and 
hands, and rounded supple figure, was ex- 
quisite, 

Lovers? Yes, indeed, the child had plen- 
ty of then. : 

We always expected a new victim when 
a stranger came into our circle. 

Dear mother used to give 
lectures about the evil 
cautioned his “little daughter” to be pru- 
dent; and the boys, Bob and Willie, laugh- 
ed at her and stood ready to defend her 
with tongues or fists. 

You might think that this Peng 4 
would have spoiled her, but it did not; for 
despite her apparently thoughtless nature 


her anxious 


man. 
We always prophesied 


Pet, that she would marry and 


a wealthy 


some. 
Pet herse’f would shake her head laugh- 


ingly wh built ificent air-castle 
for her, and declare that she had no ides,of 





| 


| 


| 





er, and she was the pet of | 


n flirting; father | 





He and father went into the city together 


ly clasped for mad | every morning, but the professor always re- 


turned earlier than father. 
He was a most e 
piano, violin, and flute; and being remark- 


Pe. 5 little one is unkind to her goot 
e "9 

I waited for my sister's emotion to ex- 
haust itself, and then asked, quietly— 

“Pet, is it possible that you really care for 
Professor Goldstein aiter all? He is so 
much older, s» queer, and so ugly——"’ 

My !—how Pet's eyes biased. 

“Why, Mary, how can yon call him ugly? 
He is just the inost splendid-loo nan | 
ever knew. And so kind, and noble, and 


| ~oh dear! I think he must hate me,I have 


uisite performer on the | 


ably quiet and gentle in his manners, we | 


found him a very agreeable addition to our 
family. 

Pet however ridiculed him most unmerci- 
fully, and joked him in her bright, saucy, 
audacious way, which he scarcely ever ro- 
sented. ; 

Indeed, before he had been with us a 
month, it became evident to all that Gold- 
stein had followed in the way of all other 
male acquaintan and was hopelessly 
smitten by our wild little girl. 

Of course it was absurd. 

Pet was on.y nineteen, and the professor 
nearly forty. He was a very tall man, with 
an immense brown beard, a big nose, and a 
bushy mass of brown hairwhich he had a 
fashion, when distracted, of tumbling 
into a most fantastic dishevelment. 

His hair, beard, and eyes were all of a 


-| color, and the latter were really beautiful, 


but being undeniably near-sighted, he wore 
lasses which Pet declared made him look 
ike an owl. 

We regretted the professor's infatuation, 
for it was plain that Pet cared nothing for 
him, and he was as little as possible like the 
—— lover whom we had dreamed of for 

er. 

We regretted it also, because we had 
grown to have a warm regard for him, and 
we all felt that the crisis was near at hand 
when Goldstein no longer blind to Pet's 
indifference, would bid us farewell, and 


depart from our family circle which his 
presence had brightened so much. 
One day news come from the village that 


the afternoon train from the city had been 
thrown off half «a mile down the track. 

One of ourneighbors brought the infor- 
mation. 

We were in the sitting-room—mother, 
Lucy, Pet and I. 

Mother uttered a little shocked cry of— 

“That's the professor's train !"’ 

Then we all looked at Pet in amazement. 


Her piquant flower-like face had turned | 


deathly white, and I sprang towards her, 
for I thought she was fainting, but she 
waved ine off imperiously. 

“No, [am going—there!”’ 

“Oh, no, in Sear child,’’ said mother, 
soothingly. ‘Mary and I will go and offer 
our services, if there is any call for them, 
but you had better stay here with Lucy.”’ 

“Oh, nother, let Mary stay. 
with you.”’ 

There was no mistaking the anguish in 
our darling's face. 

I looked at mother in mute dismay. 

What if the child really loved the profes- 
sor after all? 

She carried her point. 

Willie harnessed the brown pony into the 
pheeton,’and mother and Pet rode away with 
wine and somo linen for bandages, while 
Lucy and I at home prepared to receive 
either the professor or his lifeless body. 

The time seemed interininable. 

But at last we saw the phzton moving up 
the road followed by a covered express 


wage which had been converted into an 
ib 


ambulance. 

We ran to the door. 

Mother and Willie were in the phm#ton, 
and inother said with a peculiar simile : 

“Pet isin the wagon with Mr. Goldstein. 
He is severely injured, but we hope not 
fatally.’’ 

Sure enough, after they had carried the 
insensible figure of the professor into the 


determined. 

“She absolutely refused to leave him,”’ 
explained mother, hastily ; “I never was so 
nearly out of 
For the first time since she was born, she 

id no attention to my commands. We 
oes made a grand inistake, girls.” 

Sv it proved. 

The professor had sustained some injuries 
about the head which resulted in brain 
fever; and the long and trying days which 


humming-bird ; as bright and gay, and as | tollowed, Pet devoted herself to him. 


In his delirium he talked of her inces, 
suntiy, while she sat like a little ghest be- 
sikle his couch, se tne eg Te upon 
his head, moistening his feverish lips, and 
growing paler and sadder every day. 

At last there came a time when the dgcetor 
informed us that if Goldstein awoke frofn 
the deep sleep into which he had fallen—if 
he awoke from that, in his right mind, he 
would recover. 

Pet came to me, and kneeling upon the 
tioor she buried her tace in my lap and burst 

» tears. 

Ob Mary !"’ she cried, “if he dies with- 
out knowing how uwauch I care for him what 
shall i do? I like him so much, you see, 
and yet I have said everything to mortify 
him. Only the day before he was hurt I 
drew a picture of him playing upon the 
violin, with his hair —" upevery way, 

ou know—and—an¢ a 

ie her convulsive subs choked her ut- 





she was at heart atrue unselfish little wo- | terance- 


great things for | 


I bit iny lips to repressasmile. 
I remeinbered the caricature of which she 


ce j “une t 
spoke; and I reineinbered tvo that the = 


handsome man, noble ashe was hand- | fessor had shown mor an cost 


it—flushing deeply, and puiling off 
hie spectacles to gaze re roachfully at his 
tormentor, while he with 
German acoent— 


I must go | 
| through the head as he sponged his 








| Canister. 


house, Pet followed,looking very white and | from their bodies, and bodies cut intwo. A 
’ ’ | 


tience with her in my life. | 


| blackened bloody roses, 


queer | biggest piece to colupany, 


been so rude and unkind to him.” 

And then she went off into another storm 
of Pope 4 

It all caine about as no doubt my readers 
have foreseen. 

The professor awoke to reason and to life 
and drifted slowly back to health. 

He was anything but fascinating in —~-« 
pearance in the long dayswf his con 
eacence with his long lindits, his haggard 
face, and tumbled hair; but Pet was so 
blissfully blind to ail this, that the rest of 
us looked on in silent amusement while 
she served him as meekly as any little slave 
and the professor watched her adoringly 
out of his big solemn brown eyes. 

Lucy was at first rather indignant at this 
order of things, but father and mother 
were well pleased, for they felt that Pet 
needed just such a firm gentle quiet master 
as this; one who would guide with a steady 
yet loving will her impulsive nature. 

I was not surprised, therefore, when my 
mother, meeting ne in the entry one day, 
said with smiling yet tearful eves: 

‘Do you want tosee Beauty and the Beast ? 
Then walk past the sitting-room windows 
and look in.” 

Unfair as this seemed, I acted upon the 
suggestion, and there J beheld the professor 
in a big chair, with my pet sister in his 
arms, her tiny white hand tangled in his 
flowing beard,and her pretty face hidden on 
his shoulder. 

Need I add that Pet is now Mrs. Professor 
Goldstein, and her husband's defender 
against any and all adversaries ? 

——_—_— © —- ome 

A BATTLE DescRIBED.—A _ populas writ- 
er thus describes a battle: ‘We have been 
fighting at the odge of the woods. A mo- 
ment ago the battery was a confused mob. 
We loo ain, and ihe six guns are in posi- 
tion, the aaaen horses hurrying away, 
the ammunition chests open, and along our 
line runs the couumand, “Give them one 
more volley, and fall back to support the 


= We have scarcely obeyea, when | 


wom! boom! opens the battery, and jets 
of fire jump down and scorch the green 
trees under which we foughtand strugyled. 
The shattered old brigade has a chance to 
breathe, for the first time in three hours, as 
we forma line and lie down. What grim, 
cool fellows those canonneers are! Every one 
is a perfect machine. Bullets splash dust 
in their faces, but they do not wince. Bul- 
lets sing over and around, they do not 
dodge. There goes one to the earth, shot 
un. 
That machinery ane ame one beat, unisses 
just one cog in the wheel, and then works 
away again as before. Every gun is usin 
a short fuse shell. The peel shakes an 
trembles, the roar shuts out all sound from 
a battle line three miles long, and the shells 
go shrieking into the swamp ww cut trees 
short off, to inow great yaps in the bushes, 
to hunt out, and ihetiee. and mange men 
until their corps cannot be recognized as 
human. You would think a tornado wus 
howling through the forest, followed by bil- 
lows ot fire, and yet inen live through it— 
aye, press forward to the capture of the 
battery. We can hear their shouts as they 
fori for the rush. 

Now the shells are exchanged for grape 
and canister, and the guns are fired so fast 
that all a blend into one mighty roar. 
The shrie 
in war, but nothing inakes the flesh craw! 
like the demoniac singing, purring, whist- 
ling grape shot, and the serpent-like hiss of 
Men's legs and heads are torn 


round shot or shell takes two men out of 
the ranks asitcrashes through. Grape and 
canister now aswath and pile the dead on 
top of each other. 


see aswarin of inen. It is not a battle, but 








of a shell is the wickedest sound | 


| Monument, and 23 feet 
| a Tower in New York. 
e 


Through the sinoke we | 


atmob of nen desperate enough tw bathe | 


their bayonetsin the flaine of the guns. 
The guns leap from the ground alinost as 
they are depressed on the foe, and shrieks 
and screams and shouts blend into one 
awful and stealy ery. Twenty out of the 
battery are down, and the firing is interrupt 
ed. The foe accept it as a sign of wavering 
and coine rushing on. They are not ten’ 
fect away when the guns give them a last 
shot. That charge picks living meu off 
their feet and throws thein into # swamp, @ 
Upnow, as the 
enemy are ainong the guns! There is a 
silence of ten seconds and then the flash 
and roar of more than 3,000 muskets, and a 
rush forward with bayonets. For what? 
Neither on the right nor left, nor in front of 
us, is the living foe? There are corpses 
around which have been struck by three, 
four, and evensix bullets, and nowhere on 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Law Deomions 1x SiamM.—They have 
a curious way of ng law suits in 





Siam, Both parties are under cold 
Lm tae aud the one staying wins the 
suit. 


Hy Procnites.—In the hereafter of Maho- 
met, the eternal mansiona of the Christians, 
the Jews, the Magiana, etc., are sunk below 
each other in the abyss, and the lowest is 
reserved for the hypocrites who have assu- 


med the of 
THE Pryramips.—The Egyptians,the first 
who entertained the dk ne of the resur- 
rection of the spirit, emnbalmed their mum- 
mies and constructed their pyramids to 
rve the “ancient mansions of the soul” 


prese 
until the distant period of their re-union. 


THE NAME oF CickeRo.—The sonorous 
name of Cicero is ridiculous in the Latin. 
It is am if we should teria of our great 
men The Wart. It was from the 
fuct, that the original foander of the family 
had a wart, or some kind of excrescence, on 
the top of his nose. The Roman orator, in 
his youth, refused a solicitation to lay aside 
so ludicrous an appellation, saying, I will 
make it glorious.” 

CaTsKin.—The coronation of Louis XV. 
was delayed three or four years, because he 
bad neglected to send in time to Armenia 
for ermine. The aniinal is amall and is get- 
ting rare, and orders jt is suid must be 
transinitted for the fur several years in ad- 
vance. At the coronation of (Coals XVI. 
they wore catskin. It would have been 
well had this been the greatest of that un- 
happy monarch’'s misfortunes. ; 

SPIDERS AND Music.—A French scien- 
tific journal relates an incident illustrating 
the susceptibility of spiders to music. A 
party at a country-house had formed a quar- 
tette and were performing a namber of 
pieces, when two spiders were seen to de- 
sceond upon their threads and hang near the 
wp of the window ofthe room. They con- 
tinued there for an hour, and did not {go 
back to their nests until the music had 
stopped. 

EcCLIP#ES IN CHINA.—When an eclipse 
commences red candies are lighted for luck, 
and the priests perform the ceremony of 
kneeling down three times and knocking 
the head nine times against the ground. An 
old superstition yer op aimnong 
the Siatiese was that when they occur that 
the sun is being married to the moon, and 
as the moon dislikes the match she is run- 
ning away and the sun is in pursuit, and 
when he snatches her it is dark. An in- 
stance is mentioned of olden times in which 
the clouds having prevented an eclipse from 
being seen, the courtiers flocked to con- 
= the emperor, that heaven, touched 
+y his virtues, bad postponed the event. 

KINpDs#s or Fure..—In Ireland as in Amer- 
ica with coal peat is the only fuel; the Eaqui- 
maux burn oil for heating purposes; in 
—" mn erenins into the service; so, 
too, in the West the tall 


rass Of the pral- 
ries is dried and pressed Tnto bundles and 
stored for winter firing; in Arabia dried 
camel chipsare used, and dwellers on the 
shores of Nova Sootia use the antlers of the 
moose to keep their firesup; in Egypt a use 
has been found even for murmtnies, body 
snatchers in all country breaking open the 
tombs and selling the embalmed remains 
for fire kindling; in some of the Western 
States corncobs are burned with what seems 
terrible extrav nce, and what would feed 
millions is quickly consumed to ashes. 

Tuk Dome or THE CaPpiro..—The dome 
of the capitol at Washington is the most am- 
bitious structure in America. It is 108 feet 
higher than the Washington Monunment in 
Baltimore, 68 feet higher than Bunker Hill 
higher than the 
Itisthe only 
considerable dome of iron in the world. It 
is a vast hollow sphere of iron, weighing 
4,000,000 pounds. How much is that! 
About 4,000 tons, or a weight of about 70,- 
000 full-grown persons, or about equal toa 
thousand coal cars,which holding four tons 
each, would reach two miles and a half. 
Direculy over your head is « figure in bronze, 
“America,” weighing 14,98) pounds. The 
pressure of the iron dome upon its pier and 
pillars, is 12,447 pounds to the square foot. 
Ke. Peter presses nearly 20,000 pounds more 


'tw the square foot, and St. Genevieve, at 


Paris, 77,000 pounds more. It would re- 
quire, to crush the supporters of our dome, 
a pressure of 557,270 pounds to the square 
foot. This dome cost in the neighborhood 


| of $1,000,000. 


EakTH-EATING TRIBES. —AFrench naval! 
surgeon has lately been exploring the 
nosthern parts of South America, more es 
pecially in the valley of the Oronoco and its 
affluents. Among other facts of observa- 
tion, he states that the Guaraunos, at the 


| delta of that river, take refuge in the trees 


this acre of ground is a wounded man! | 


The wheels of the guns cannot move until 
the blockade of dead is removed. Men can- 
not pass from caisson to gun without climb- 
ing over rows of dead. Every gun and 
wheel is suseared with blood ; every foot of 
gress has its horrible stain. Historians 
write of the glories of war. Burial parties 
saw inurder, where historians saw glory.’ 


——_> - 

A LITTLE boy who wast» pass the after- 
noon with a neighbor's little daughter was 
given two pieces of candy. Wien he re- 
turned hig mother inquired if he gave the 


larger piece to the little girl.—‘‘No, mother, 
I didn t. You told me always to give the 
1 was com- 


| pany, over 


A el a 


when the delta is inundated. There they 
make a sort of dwelling with branches and 
clay. The wormen light, on a sinall piece of 
floor, the fire mented for cooking, and the 
traveler on the river by night often 
sees With surprise long rows of flaines at a 
considerable height in the air. The ¢iuar- 
aunos dispose of their deal by hanging 
them in hammocks in the tops of trees. In 
the course of his travels, he inet with earth 

eating tribes, The clay, which often serves 
for their food whole months, seems to be a 
mixture of oxide of iron and some organic 
substances. They have recourse to it inors 
especially in times of wmrcity ; but, strange 
w say, there are eager gourtmiands for the 
substance, individuals in whom the depraved 
taste becomes so pronounced that they may 
be seen tearing pieces of fe inous clay 
from huts mew F of it, and putting them iy 
their mouths. 
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WHAT MATTER? 





Ten yeare it is, I well remember, 
Since you and I the Gret time met; 
You just arrived at woman's beauty, 
I but a youth, in years, as yet. 
Ten years, so fraught with stirring changes, 
For me just threading mathoo4"s way, 
The building seeasce of the passions, 
The training ground of later days. 


And now your pictere comes before me, 
The same sweet face of lowg 4g0- 

Yet not the same, for on your forehead 
The locksouce biack are Baked with snow, 


Your eyes have still the self-same @weetness, 
Your leagh, I think, ae clear and gay, 

As when we strolled through ferny forests 
In that far-distant, younger day. 

What matter, then, though Time too early 
This frost-work o'er your brow has Gung ? 

He hath no power to dim the beanty 
Of one whose soul ls ever young, 


ARDEN COURT. 


‘LADY MARGERIE.”’ 
(ae ene 








BY THE AUTHOR OF 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


VIR GUY took the child in his —_— 
\ clasped her to his heart, and a tear fel 
\ ) on her crimson cheek as he his 
lips to hers. She put her little arms round 
him, and her soft cheek nestled for a mo- 
ment against his; then she slipped from his 
hold. 

“It isso rough. I don't like your rough 
hair, papa,"’ ake said, as his beard rubbed 
against her tender cheeks. “Please let 


me go. 

“Won't you stay with papa, Lina?” he 
asked, mournfully. “I have got such pretty 
toys for you from other countries such as 
you never saw before.” 

“Then please come to the schoolroom, 
papa, and Jt Miss Halloway see them too,”’ 
said the child; “and perhaps she will tell 
you to cut off all that rough hair, papa; and 
then Lina will kiss you and love you #o 
dearly,” she said, nestling up in his aris, 
though carefully avoiding the touch of his 
beard. 

“Ah,” said he, smiling sadly, ‘this is the 
first lesson in English ways I have had 
since my return—eh, Florence? Am I, in- 
deed, such an ‘ 

“An ogre! Tepeated Florence, with a 
glance that spoke more plainly than words 
what her opinion was of her cousin. 

“Well, Lina is at least truthful and ecan- 
did,” he said. “So far, her training must 
have been good, and I thank you warmiyv 
for it, Elise,’’ he continued, addressing him- 
welf to Mrs. Eseourt. 

“Oh, | could searcely fail to tend your 
child, Giuy, with a mother's care,"’ replied 
the lady. “And then Florence has really 
devoted herself more than I thought 
right to the little girl. I had, of course, 
retained Nurse Allen for her attendant, 
but Flo quite gave herself up to the nur- 
Nery, and | putan end to the seclusion at 
last by engaging a governess, though not a 
very experiencd one, and | fear I was 
rather hasty in my judgment of her capa- 
bilities; but still it was only till you re- 
turned, and could inake your own arrange- 
nents.” 

“You are very kind, Elise,” he replied. 
‘“T had feared | was imposing an irksome 
task on you when I placed iny .otherless 
child in your househeld ; but I see I searcely 
appreciated you aright. And you, Flor- 
ence, IT thank you from my heart. It is, 
indeed a true dnd womanly nature that 
at your age can devote itself to a child 
like Lina,’ he added, raising the white 
taper fingers to his lips with deep feeling. 

“But vou will leave her with us, Guy ; 
you will not take our pet away ?” said Flor- 
ence, and she threw a quivering emotion 
in her sweet voice that might well deceive 
her listener. ‘Lina isthe light and joy of 
the house. She is dear for her own sake, as 
well as —"’ 

Then her blue eyes fell as Florence 
stopped, busting. 

“Flo is right; we cannot spare her yet,”’ 
maid Mrs. Mseourt. 

“Thanks, thanks, my dear cousins,”’ said 
Sir Gay in «a voiee by no means steady. 
‘This is very precious to ine to feel that so 
much kindly syuipathy and affection is still 
lef tome afler so long an absence. Yes, 
do not think that though for three long 

ears the wanderings of a troubled heart 
mave kept me an exile, that I have forgotten 
home and its dear ties. Nor could I ever 
cease to remember what drove me = into 
exile. No, Elise, the old wound rankles 
there."’ 

A bitter compression of the lips anda 
rigid setting of the features into gloomy re- 
xe told of the pang that shot through his 
ork And as he aud his fair cousins gazed 
thus on each other, occupied in widely dit 
ferent but yet engrossing feelings, Lina 
stole from the knee where she was standing 
aod ran from the room, 

“Ah, the truant has flown,’’ said the 
roses man, with a sad simile, as a little 
augh of childish glee fell on his ear. 
“Well, I must not complain, My own 
child can searcely know me or look on me 
as aught but an lowrudee. It must be my 
mudy to win her love in time."’ 

“Gh, yes, that will be no difficult task,” 
said Florence, smiling. 

“Not for you, my fair cousin; but fora 
roughened, saddened man like.me it is dif- 
ferent,’ he sgid with an admiring glance at 
the beautiful girl that brought a pleased 
flush to her face. 

“You, are a flatterer, cousin Guy," she 
replied, playfully shaking her fan at him. 
*Yuu have learned the lesson among the 


Seven beauties at whose feet you have 
been lingering.”’ 

A dark look again came over his hand- 
some features, and he said, bitterly, “No- 
no, Florence. Think not that I that 
one memory. That pale, beautiful, sad 
face followed ine everywhere—ay, it came 
between me and the Madonna; came look- 
i up at me from the still waters of the 
lakes, from the storm clouds, from the blue 
skien. 

“Night and day that tace wasalways with 
me, as it breathed out its last sweet, resign- 
ed, leving sigh on my breast. 

“There was little syinpathy between me 
and the (air and gay in those foreign lands." 

There was silence foratime; then Mrs. 
Escoart spoke. 

“At least,”’ said she, ‘there is nay 
for here, my cousin. You will remain 
with us for a yand learn to get acquaint- 
éd with your elfild, and become once more 
famitiar to old England. 

“You must not think of leaving us for a 
long time yet, Guy.”’ 

‘Phanks, thanks, Elise,’’ said he. “I 
will at least aceept your kindness for a time 
till my plans are more decided. I could 

y bear to settle at ooo 

“Your rooms have been long ready, 
Guy,'’ said Mrs. Esoourt. 

“Our Lina’s father was, as it were, a nat- 
ural inmate of Lina’s ado 1 home; and 
we will be very quiet till you are more 
equal to society.’ 

“Thank you, from my heart,"’ said the 
afflicted man, looking gratefully at the 
fair » r—*‘that is all I can say.’’ 

He then nantly left the room, and the 
ladiew exchanged looks. 

“You have your task before you, Flo,” 
said Mrs. Escourt, half mockingly. 

“Not a difficult one, Elise, if you second 
me properly,” she replied. “A man in 
(uy 8 state of mind is very easy to win.” 

“IT don’t know," said Mrs. Escourt, ‘He 
is certainly in a rather pans frame of 
mind in some respects, but not in others; 
and Lina is such a tiresome child! Why, 
she will seon reveal all the truth. 

“She will very quickly undeceive Guy as 
to your extreme fondness for her. And 
then she has such a fondness for that gov- 
erness—it is rather aticklish game, Flo.” . 

“Then I inust say it is chiefly your fault, 
Klise,’’ replied Florence. “Who would 
have dreamed of taking a young and pretty 
girl like that into the house ?’’ 

“I thought you despised her when she 
first came, Flo,’’ said her sister. 

“Did I know,’’ said Florence, with an 
angry pout, “that Guy would come back 
in such # sentimenal mood ? 

“IL knew that he was as prond as Lucifer, 
and never dreamed that a governess, even 
if she was aus beautiful as Venus, would 
have the least attraction for him. But really, 
I do net know now what folly he might not 
commit.” 

“Well, Flo, I advise you not to lose your 
temper, nor to risk uy good will,’ said Mrs, 
Eseourt. “I have promised to do all I can 
for you, and I will keep my word. I shall 
80 arrange that you will have the best pos- 
sible opportunity to appear all that is gentle, 
ee a and domestic; and if you 
play your cards well, you have a chance of 
sticeess,and that is all, for 1 do not think it 
= that he will ever marry again. If 
16 does, it will be from some very eccentric 
reason, T can tell you. 

“And now I[ ain going to Mr. Escourt. 
He is in a very good Tear just now, be- 
cause I have given up a party for the pres- 
ent, and [I shall have a better chance of 
bringing him to our side. Really, Flo, I 
ain the most exemplary of sisters !"’ 

“You are, Elise, and I quite appreciate 
your motives and your affection,”’ replied 

‘orine, meaningly; * and when I am lady 
of Springdale I shall endeavor to show you 
that I am not ungrateful." 

A seornful look was on the girl's face as 
her sister left the rooin, 

“Oh yes, very affectionate, very exem- 
plary,”’ she said. 

“Tam rather too young and too beautiful 
for her to like ine in the house. 

The young wite of the elderly master of 
Eseourt Park is a great card in the country; 
but T contrast too strongly with beauty on 
the wrong side of thirty. It will not do, 
Mrs. Escourt You cannot deceive me; but 
you may, and you shall serve me!" she 
said, as she rose and retired to her own 
dressing-rooin,. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Py\WO days had passed since the first arri- 
val of Sir Guy Capel in England. He 
had accepted his cousin's renewed invi- 

tation ; and, after a few hours’ delay, had 

removed a great portion of his traveling be- 

1 ing to Escourt Park. 

The ¢ was indeed interesting in its 
contents to more than one of the party at the 
k. Not only did it contain elegant 
tgyptian ornaments for Elise and Florence, 
and oriental shaw|s and fairy-like dresses of 

Indian manufacture, but it had a quantity 

of pretty and strange toys for Lina. And by 

degrees he induced her to come to his room 
and gazé at all the beautiful wonders he 
had collected, and sit at his feet on 
her low stool, examining the various 
toys and pictures that lay in pro- 
fusion around her. At first he tried 
to amuse her by explaining the picture and 
the uses of the wys in simple, childlike 
language. But the remembrance of the 
departed one, who should have been there 
to aid in winning the childish heart and 
training the dawning intellect tw develop- 
ment and comprehension, graduaily over- 
cawe his efforta, He remembered the time 
when he hed first kissed that baby face, and 
then turned in agony to the lid fea- 





Ow at itsside. He thought 
of his early of uappinces and its ead. 





den change; he of the day when 
he had gene forth on eerge soy = after 
well to the infant that but too 


a brief 
pay recailed his loss, and his words 
gradually ceased, or becaine unintelligible 
to the 


ld, and she became half ht- 
ened. 


“Papa, Lina wants to go,”’ she said shyly. 

“Would you leave Papa, my darling?” 
he asked, mournfully. 

“But papa is so still and looks so grave; 
Lina is afraid,’’ she replied gently. 


“Well, well, you are ht, my pet,’’ he 
said, kissing her flushed cheek. ‘Papa is 
naughty. He must talk t his little girl. 


He is unhappy sometimes, my child, and 
then he forgets to talk; but he always 
loves his treasure."’ 

His eyes grew moist with tenderness as 
he looked on the lovely child, who sprang 
suddenly into hisarms at the mention of 


sorrow. 

“Papa must not now. Lina will not 
let him ery. Miss Halloway cries some- 
times, and then Lina kisses her and the 
tears go away," she said, with a pretty look 
of childish gravity and importance. 

“And who is Miss Halloway?”’ he asked, 
rather to keep up a dialogue with the child, 
than from any definite curiosity as to the 
lady in question. 

“Don’t you know?” said the child, won- 
derly. 

“Why, she takes care of Lina, and 
teaches her from great books, and tells her 
pretty stories when she has done her les- 
sons, and is so pretty and so clever. Oh, 
you must know Miss Halloway, ao 

“IT am sureshe must be very kind to my 
littie girl,’ he said, silingly, ‘‘and there- 
fore I shall be very happy to know her 
some other time, Lina; but now I must go 
down, for your cousin Florence wants me 
to sing with her; so run away to your favor- 
ite, my darling.”’ 

“T am so sorry you cannot come, papa,”’ 
said the child, hesitatingly. ‘You could 
tell Miss Halloway what these pretty toys 
mnean, and she would play with me then.” 

“Not now, my dear,’’ he said; ‘another 
time, perhaps. But do you not love Cousin 
Florence ?”’ 

“T love Miss Halloway best,’’ was the 
evasive reply. 

The father —— the subject no more, 
but ringing the bell for Nurse Allen, de- 
spatched tne child and the playthings to 
her own room. 

“Florence ’’ said he, as he entered the 
boudoir where Florence was bending over 
— trifle, ‘my little Lina seems 
very fortunate in a governess. 

“She must be a perfect paragon, from the 
child's description.” 

Florence looked down for a moment to 
conceal the bitter sxorn on her lip; then 
she suddenly collected herself, and looking 
up, said— 

“I hope she is right, Guy; I have faith in 
the instincts of childhood,and I admire this 
poor girl inysell; but still, I confess I am 
a little apprehensive that Elise was too hasty 
in her approval.”’ 

“Why, Florence ?"’ he asked,and his tone 
was quick and anxious. 

“Have you seen her, Guy?" said Flor- 
ence, looking quickly up. 

“No, certainly not,” he replied; “but 
Lina seems enchanted with her.’’ 

“Ah, yes; well, I should be very wron 
to say one word about the poor girl,’ sai 
Florence. “Of course you will judge for 
yourself, and time will prove; but, in fact, 
she is so charming, that | feel I cannot bear 
to say what I fear.’’ 

‘But, iny dear cousin Florence, for my 
sake ?"’ said he. 

She looked sweetly bewitching as she re- 
— with a pretty, serious air, and one 
iand laid on his arm: 

“No, Guy, you must really not ask me 
one word more. The girl is so pretty, and 
so gracetul, and s0 attractive, that if I told 
you one-half my fancies, you would say it 
was woman's jealousy; so you must os 
observe and judge for yourself. You shall 
neverthink me unkind or envious, whatever 
my other faults mnay be.” 

She made a few steps toward the piano, 
but Sir Guy stopped her. 

“My dear Flo,”’ said he, “‘what an idea !— 
as if | ever 1 could think you jealous or en- 
vious, when you could find so few rivals in 
beauty or grace. But, as my only child is 
concerned, | must beg you to waive such 
scruples."’ 

‘Ask Elise, then,’ said Florence, as Mrs. 
Escourt entered the room. “I have more 
than once ventured to call her attention to 
what I disapproved, betore your return re- 
leased us from all responsibility.” 

“W hat is it you two are talking about so 
gravely?” suid Mrs. Escourt, catching the 
cue at once. 

“Oh, only of r Hilda Halloway,”’ re- 

lied Florence blushingly. “I told Guy 
1OW very pretty and attractive she is; and I 
was foolish enough to let him see that I was 
not very fond of her; and he is determined 
to know my reasons."’ 

“Ah, that is so like you, Flo,” said Mrs. 
Escourt; “always willing to praise and 
shield others. Well, the fact Guy, I 
fear that the girl is a regular adventuress. 
She does not appear to have a single friend 
or relative to look after her; and how she 
got to the school from which I took her, I 
cannot imagine. She evidently lays herself 
out for admiration in a most forward and 
indelicate way, which has forced me to con- 
fine her to the school-room when say one is 
in the house. And I find that she carries on 
& correspondonce with some youth at a dis- 
tance, though I have ascertained that she 
has no brother, and that the letters are ad- 
dressed to the ‘ ffice ’ where he lives.”’ 

Sir Guy frowned. His features,singularly 
mobile, could in an instant from 
sadness to eXtreiie sterness, from a soft 
and bewitching smile to the heaviest frown. 





“If that be true,’ aaid he, “she must not 
remain as _> my child.” 

“But, my dear ¥Y, YOU must not be 
a, pleaded Florence, apparently for- 
getting allin her amiable anxiety for the 
poor girl. 

“You know Lina cannot be injured at 


present by any le on her ress’ 
part ; kh Brea of _ rhe . 
“Hush, Flo! You all, in r 


ness,"’ said her sister. ‘Really, uy 
regular ‘Sister of 
Mercy,’ and almost as much inclined to 
seclude herself from the world. I positive. 
ly have to force her into society,Guy. And 
now that I want to honor , and 
try to divert your mind a little,I have quite 
a difficulty in inducing her to send out 
invitations and accept them with me.”’ 

He cast a look of interrest on the beauti- 
ful girl who sat there, in her delicate cash- 
inere wrapper. 

“Is itso, Florence?’ he asked. “Can J 
really believe that one, so qualified to shine 
in the gayest circles, is sincere in preferring 
to society the quiet of her own home ?”’ 

Florence looked at him with a becoming 
and modest blush. 

“Can you blame me Guy?’’ she said. “I 
know well that soeiety has claiins on one 
even so insignificant as ‘myself; but they 
are very irksome to me at times, and I find 
myself longing for other things than this 
pursuit after pleasure.’’ 

A flush of approval came to Sir Guy's 
pale cheek. It was grateful to hear such 
words from lips so young and lovely; but 
the old wound was too deep for him to be 
easil vy deceived. 

“Florence, you differ Breatly from the 
rest of your sex,’’ he rep » With a touch 
of bitterness. 

“I had the idea that an elegant equipage, 
a town house, a box at the opera, jewelry, 
and dress, were a woinan'’s summum bonum 
of life. . 

“I thought the words ‘domestic enjoy- 
ment,’ ‘home,’ and ‘happiness’ were now 
obsolete in woman’s vocabulary.” 

Florence laid her hand gently on his arm, 
and there was a sweet reproachfulness in 
her eyes and tone. 

“Cousin Guy,” she said, “do you really 
believe that there are not true women lett, 
who prefer their own firesides and the coin- 
panionship of kindred souls to the hollow 
flatteries and the frivolous pleasure of the 
ball-room? Nay, you wrong us sadly, 
Guy.”’ 

hen her tone and expression changed, 
and she laughed with bewitching lightness. 

*“Come,’’ said she, “I really ‘tid not in- 
tend to read an essay on the ‘true woman,’ 
nor a homily on ‘domestic happiness’ to one 
who has been studying this in so man 
lands for the last few years. And yet 
challenge you to refute my declaration. 
See, there is my glove,”’ she added, play- 
fully throwing it towards him. 

“Nay, my fair cousin,’’ said Sir Guy, 
securing the glove. “I accept the gage, 
but not as a challenge, save to enter the 
lists on yume behalf, and not as your oppo- 
nent. See, I iw it next ny heart, as a good 
knight should, and confess iny sins, and 
ask pardon for my scepticisin.’’ 

He knelt on one knee and lifted her hand 
to his lips. Florence blushed deeply ; and 
Elise, by some mysterious instinct, disa 
peared as Sir Guy rose and threw himself 
on a low ottoman near the couch where 
Florence was sitting. 

“Ab, cousin,”’ he said, gravely, *‘you jest, 
it may be, at my incredulity,—call it rather 
my bitterly-earned experience. 

‘But Florence,you can never know what! 
have suffered—never guess how I have 
looked and longed for some kindred heart, 
some real syupathy to heal the sorrow of 


the past.’ 


Oft in sunshine, oft in shadow, 
On my way that tar I've gone, 
Still a lonely, exiled wanderer, 
Yearning still for love and home, 
Yearning tor a place of refuge 
From the world’s unceasing strife. 
Where, by loving arms encircled, 
limay find the goal of life, 
“But I shall weary you,”’ he said suddenly, 
the flush fading from his face, “I am bring- 
ing gloom into a Bird of Paradise nest.” — 

“Say rather an humble sparrow, that site 
contentedly beneath the domestic eaves,” 
replied Florence. 

Sir Guy looked at the beaming yet soften- 
ed face of the graceful girl; was it indeed gen- 
uine—that sweet, domestic, modest taste? 
Could he be so blest as to have found st 
last the very ideal of his heart? It seemed 
perfect, certain, alluring in its fair promise. 
Still he would not comunit himself yet; no, 
not yet. 

“Lina must not have a mother who could 
fail to guide her in al] that was sweet, and 
womanly, and feminine. If he could risk 
his own happiness, he would not his child’s 
welfare. 

Sir Guy drew back from the dangerous 
contact, and changing the subject, propose’ 
to begin their practice; but it was only aa 
exchange of dungers. 

“Although Fierenee was not a brilliant 
pertieweee, yet the soft Italian words from 
1er beautiful lips went home tothe desolate 
heart of the bereaved man. Sir Guy wa 
more than half won; and Florence knew 


CHAPTER XXV. ex 
g uy: 
E ladies are not at home, 1 nf 


They did did not expect you 
to-morrow, and they are gone 
St. John’s ball.’’ G 
Such was the reply that greeted Sir He 4 
on his return to Escourt Park. He 
been suddenly called away to his own hou 1 
the severe illness of steward, — 
his return was not expected for seve 


7 
@ walked forward to the deserted apart 
ment, where the servant informed him be 


to Mrs. 








ee 
a 


would find the fire and lights quite ready, 
as Mr. Escourt had not long retired to bed. 

“My master is not very well, sir,"’ added 
the man. 

“Not very well?” said Sir Guy. 

The wife and sister gone to a 1 ! Was 
this the practice of Florence's theory? An 
unpleasant smile was on his li as the 
thought crossed his mind. He felt pained 
at the doubt it conjured up of his fair cous- 
in's truth. Per he was unjust. It 
might be that Elise insisted on her sia- 
ter's going with her to the ball,and it would 
hardly have been her place to remain with 
her brother-in-law when hisown wife left 
his side. Or it might have been Mr. Es- 
court's own wish to be left alone. 

Sir Guy walked into the lonely apart- 
ment, and, sitting down by the fire, began 
to muse, while the servants brought in re- 
freshinents for him. 

Suddenly an impulse seized him when he 
had hastily partaken of the neal; he would 
go and see his child. 

She at least was true and loving for the 
resent, and his heart yearned to clasp the 
ittle one n in hisarms. She seemed 

all on which he could depend just now. 

He went towards the nurser et, 
which be remembered full wall, though he 
hal never been invited to visit thein since 
his return. 

On his way thither he encountered Nurse 
Allen just coming towards the back stair- 
case that cross the corridor from his 
apartinents to the nursery. 

‘(700d evening, Mrs. Allen. I su I 
ain right,’’ he said kindly; ‘the nur- 
series, I “ny, pay are still used for Lina?”’ 

“Yes, Sir Guy ; but I am sorry to say that 
Miss Lina is not quite well. Nothing of 
consequence, Sir Guy ; so don’t be alarmed, 
sir. I think the dear child is just sickening 
for the measles, or something of that sort; 
but I am going to send a man for the doc- 
tor. N ing like being in time, I my; 
though I believe I can do just as well as he 
can.’ 

The baronet turned pee, To his alarmed 
and sensitive nature, the first symptom of 
danger to his child seemed to herald the 
worst. 

‘“‘Who is with her, nurse ?’’ he asked. 
“Only Miss Halloway,’’ she replied; “a 

mere girl, you may say, and yet I’d trust 
her above half the old married women in 
the country ; and she’s so fond of Miss Lina. 
But go in, sir, I'll be back directly.” 

The young father hurried on. The door 
of the nursery was closed; but he could 
hear the sweet voice of his child in tones 
more feeble and plaintive than was their 
wont, and another, and scarcely less sweet 
voice, trying to soothe her suffering. 

He abruptly opened the door, and a beau- 
tiful picture met his eyes: his dear child, 
evidently or for bed, for her night- 
gown and Tite e feet were visible through 
the thick wrapping gown in which she was 
enveloped, lay on the lap of a beautiful 
girl. 

She was bending over the child, and 
clasping her caressingly to her bosom, while 
her soothing words kept murmuring in the 
little invalid’s ear, in the hope of calming 
her to sleep. 

The bright fire cast a reflection over the 
two fair ures, and Sir Guy thought he 
had never seen any more lovely and beau- 
tiful. 

For a few moments Hilda did not perceive 
the baronet’s entrance, and he could hear 
the soft, loving wards with which the young 
nurse was tr fn to soothe her patient. 

He fancied that he had never heard a 
sweeter voice, and he lingered a moment, 
reluctant to disturb the interesting scene. 
But a feverish, restless movement of the 
little girl made Hilda look up, and then the 
tigure standing in the doorway, caught her 
eye. She half rose, and a faint scream es- 
cayed her lips. 
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calm face, was like that of an angel at that 
moment. 

. “She is only suflering what is natural, Sir 
Guy,” said Hilda. “She will goon be re- 
lieved, if it is what Mrs. Allen thinks.” 

“Tell meéastory. Lina wants to go to 
sleep,” interrupied the little plaintive 
voice. 

“Do, Miss Halloway. I shall have pleas- 
ure in listening also,”’ said Sir Guy, half 
siniling at the hesitation of the girl, and her 
timid glance at times. 

Hilda half returned the sinile. Then she 

the old, old tale of Red Riding Hood 
and her soft voice went winningly through 
the well-known incidents in’ low, soothing 
tones, that quickly calmed the child. The 
hand drooped more and more on the 
shoulder, inst which it was cl , the 
lids closed-by degrees more heavily and 
tirmly over the eyes, and the lips relaxed 
in their tight pleasure. 

Sir Guy looked on admiringly. Hilda 
was indecd beautiful at that moment. Her 
black dress enhanced the fairness of her 
complexion ; her hair burnished into gold by 
the bright light, was disposed in bands over 
her forehead, her soft hazel eyes, her lands 
clas about the infant form, the loving 
tenderness of her look seemed the very im- 
personation of a pure and fair Madonna. 

“Miss Halloway,’’ he said, in thrillin 
soft tones, “you must indeed be early u 
to sutfering to be soexperienced with your 
charge. My dear Lina could not be in more 
loving and more skilful hands.” 

“J ve known suffering,” she replied; 
“but who could help cherishing such a dear 
child as this? It is instinet.”’ 

“Womanly instinet, if you will,’ he said, 
sadly—‘“‘or unwomanly, as I ain sometimes 
tempted to think.”’ 

At this noment Mrs. Allen entered. 

“Ah, pretty dear !’’ said she; “she will do 
well if she sleeps. There's noone like you 
Miss eee for getting her to sleep. t 
sometimes tell Mrs, Escourt you can do 
more with her than I can, pretty darling! 
though I have nursed her from her birth.” 

“Is she very ill? ’ asked Sir Guy. 


one minute, down the next,” replied Mra. 
Allen. “Only if the doctor comes he will 
tell us whether to put her in a wari bath, 
which I would like to do; but I am always 
cautious about any rash, you see, Sir Guy.” 

Another anxious hour passed. Linaslum- 
bered in Hilda’s arms, and her eyes opened 
fretfully whenever any attempt was inade 
to place her in bed. So at last they gave up 
all such idea; and when the doctor was at 
last announced, he found the group just as 
we have described. 

A sinile crossed his grave lips as he looked 
trom the handsome baronet to the beautiful 
young nurse, and then at the lovely child 
on her lap. 

It was indeed a tableau that might well 
have caught the eye of an artist, and that 
could scarcely fail to suggest ideas of affec- 
tion and of domestic lile to the inexperi- 
enced eyes of the doctor. 

Dr. Farren had seen Hilda more than once 
when he had been visiting Mr Escourt, and 
on more than one occasion he had been in- 
duced to wish that his directions could be 
confided to the sweet-looking, gentle girl, 
rather than the haughty wile or careless 
sister-in-law of the patient. 

“Sir Guy Capel, I believe,’’ he said, as the 
baronet rose on his entrance. 


e@. y to welcome you back to Eng- 
land. Tl cheuld searcely have known you 
at the first glance; but then I only saw you 
once before, I fancy, when this little girl 
was in her teething troubles, Well, and 
what's the matter now, my pretty darling?”’ 
The worthy old physician sat down by 
the side of the fair young nurse, and began 
to exainine his little patient, — ques 
tions as to the symptoms of the child. 
“Come, come, nothing to look gloomy 





“Do not be alarmed, Miss Halloway,”’ he 
said, quickly advancing to the fire-place. 
“‘T am the father of vour little charge. Lina, 
look up at papa, will you not?” 

The languid eyes ype and a bright 

ps. 


about,’’ said he; “I fancy it will turn out 
to be the measles, and as that is an inevita- 
ble complaint, the sooner it is gone through 
the better. 

“There don’t disturb yourself, young 
lady. I can see all I want. We will have 





smile came to the dry | 

“Papa, papa, I am so glad!’ she said, 
stretching out her little arms, in spite of 
Hilda's etfurts to keep her within the wrap- 
per. 

“Yes, darling; will not leave you 
again. Is she im Miss Halloway ?”’ 
he said. his voice quivering. 

“Not very, I trust, Sir Giuy,”’ she replied. 
“Mrs. Allen thinks it is measles, and that 
is not a serious complaint; but Lina does 
not like to lie in by herself, and I am 
just keeping her warm till Nurse Allen re- 
turns.’’ 

“And 1 will stay with Miss Halloway,”’ 
murmured the child. 

“She is so gentle, and tells me stories,and 
ee to me, papa. Please let me stay with 

er.”’ 


Sir Guy looked on the little fond face,and 
the heseeching looks of his child, and tears 
came into his eves. 

“My precious one, you shall do whatever 
you like,” he said. “Miss Halloway, par- 
don my intrusion, will you not? can’t 
leave my precious child.” 

The young girl blushed painfully. She 
knew full well that ill-natured remarks 
would be made by Florence Horton, at her 
being alone with a handsome young man at 
that hour; but she had neither the right 
nor the inclination to forbid the father of 
her pupil trom remaining with her. - 

_“*It is not for me to forbid nor to permit, 
Sir Guy,” she replied ; “and I am sure 
Lina will be better now you are here—will 
_ you not, my darling?”’ Oe 

“‘Lina’s head ” was the plaintive 
reply; and her flushed face was biriéd 
once more in the folds of the dress of her 
young governess. 

Sir Guy sat down, his troubied heart torn 
With anxiety and distress. Hilda’s sweet | 





a hot bath, and some simple medicine for 
the child, and in the morning! suspect we 
shall find sufficient proof of the malady. 
Come, nurse, let’s have the little one put 
into the bath at once, and then into a warin 
bed.”’ 
“No, no. 
to Hilda. 


Stay with you!”’ said the child 


“No, no, little lady,’’ said Dr. Farren, | 


smilingly; ‘you must be put into a warimn 
bath, and your kind friend will stay with 
you till you fall asleep, and nurse can come 
to you,” 

“1 will not leave her,” said Hilda firmly. 
“I shall sit up with her all night. Don't be 
afraid, Lina, darling. I will stay with 

ou.”’ 
: The child’s eyes opened fora minute in 
grateful acknowledgment, then dozed 
wearily. And the dark eyes that were 
fixed on the young governess flashed eager 
leasure at the unmistakeable scene. 

Sir Guy Capel could scarcely doult now 
that there wasa woman @#: loved home 
and domestic duties; but then perhaps she 
had not been tested. 


“Come, Sir Guy,” said the doctor, rousing | 


him from his reverie, “the sooner ~~ 
scriptions are carried out the better. Sap- 
we leave the women-kind to their du- 

fes."’ 

Sir Guy started, and followed the phy- 
sician from the rooin. 

An bour afterwards, and the !ittle girl was 
asleep in her warm bed, drawn near the fire, 
where she could both see and feel the 


ce of he® favorite governess, and where 
| sue vest influence of the remedies used 
soon threw her into a sound 


Rut Sir Guy did not retire’even then. He 
called Mrs. Allen to the dressing-room. 


“Dear me,no,Sir Guy. Just childish—up - 
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“Did Mrs. Escourt or her sister know that 
Lina was ill?" he asked. 

“You, Sir Guy," she replied. “I told my 
lady yesterday morning the little dar- 
ling was sickening for something, and she 
said the doctor auld be sent for to-day, if 
she was not better; but that she did not 


think it was anythin —s “And 
Miss Horton?’ he a | > 


“Miss Horton!" said the nurse. “Why, 
Sir Guy, she’s got something else to think 
about than anybody's ailments. She's 
beauty, Sir Guy, and that's enough for 
Florence." 

Sir Giuy smiled madly. A went 
through his heart at the words; though 
he certainly was not in love with Florence 
Horton in the deepest and truest sense of 
the word, he was yet sufficiently fascinated 
by her beauty and gran, her wit and talent 
and the preference she showed for himself, 
t feel acute pain at the idea of her proving 
unworthy. 

Sir Guy Capel was reserved, proud, and, 
from circumstances, suspicious. The near 
kindred that he bore to the lovely Florence 
was an additional charm to him. Her birth 
was apcoentes, her fortune imuinaterial to 
one ot his ample means; and her sympath 
and hnowledes of his denccodentn’ guve mf 
ease and charin to their intercourse, 

Ile was, as she had once said, ‘more than 
half caught ;"’ and thus Nurse Allen’s words 
came cold and unwelcome on his heart. 
“You are severe, nurse,"’ he said, amiling. 
“I hope your young coadjutor yonder does 
not come under the same lash.’ 

“She, Sir Guy! What, Miss Hilda?” 
said the nurse. “No, indeed; she’s the 
sweetest young creature that ever lived—so 
gentie and thoughtful, like an old woman ; 
and yet so young and childish in her ways, 
Why 
my idea.” 

“Where did my cousin get her, then?" 
he asked. 

“That's more than I know, S'r Guy,” 
she replied. “I fancy from some school or 
other ; indeed the poor young lady is but a 
child still, you may say. 

“But she never talks of the past, and she 
does not seem to have any friends or rela- 
tions; and so [ take it she’s an orphan, es 
pecially from her deep mourning; indeed, 
she once said as inuch, or dear !’’ 

A taint murmurin the adjoining room 
summoned Nurse Allen from her gossip,and 
Sir Guy settled himself in the easy chair, 
deterinined t remain there till the a 
bearing Mrs. Escourt and Florence should 
return. He wished to see what course 
Florence would take on the unexpected 
tidings that awaited her. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


at Mrs. St. John's. 

On hearing the sound of the carriage Sir 
Guy went down Ww the library, and there 
waited their coming. ‘ 

The glitter of Florence's ball-<iress was 
searcely brighter than her eyes and expres- 
sion. he hadevidently achieved a success 
of some kind, 

‘“guy,” she exclaifned, with one of ber 


leasure, at the end of our tiresome drive. 


the ball, in spite of Flise.”’ 

“It might have been of greater import to 
others than to me, Florence, had you acted 
on vour declared dislike of such gaieties,’’ 
he said, gravely. “Had not my poor little 
Lina possessed kind friends and attendants, 
needing not the supervision of others who 
ought to be more interested in her, the re- 
sult might have been serious.”’ 

“What do you mean, Guy?" @ked Flor- 

ence, hesitatingly, and flushing crimson. 
“T mean,’ said he, “that Lina has sy mp- 
| toms of illness, Florence; and neither you 
nor Elise seein to have sufficient 
| importance to them to induce you remain 

at hoine.”’ 
| “I really thought it was only some of 
Nurse Allen's fancifulness,’’ stamtered 
Mrs. Escourt; “and, as Lina bas often had 
| colds, when she seemed just as poorly, did 
| not think she needed more attendants than 

an experienced nurse, and—"’ 

“A tender and loving governess,’’ inter- 
| rupted Sir Guy. “You were right, Eline. 
| Lina is well cared for; ay I was curious 

to trace in practice the workings of iny fair 
cousin’s theory.”’ 
| Florence flushed haughtily. A glance at 








the cynical smile on Sir Guy's lips told her | 


that a terrible false move had been made; 
and her proud temper well-nigh prevented 
any actnowledgemont or palliation of the 
error; but a look from her sister, a remem- 
brance of some warning hints as to Mr. Ke 
court's possible danger and a lurking liking 
for Sir Guy himmsell, made her forbear the 
bitter retort and change it into sweetness. 
“If | had dared, Guy,” said she; “but 
Mrs. Allen. will never brook interference, 
and I felt, I knew that I had no right——”’ 
A beaming blush supplied the meaning. 





Esoourt wearily. 

“] searcely know,” he replied. “Notin 
danger, I trust; but Dr. Farren thinks it is 
| the nning of some iiness to which 
| children are subject. He will be ablé to 
| tell better in the morning.” 

“Ah—vyes—I dare say she will be much 
| better then,” said Mrs. Kacourt. “Allen is 
| a capital nurse, and I will go and see her as 
| soon as Iam up, and so will Flo, I am sure. 
| But we are both half dead, and must reail 
| may good-night. Sorry you could not be 
| us, a or that we did not remain at home 
| to receive you. (Good n Come, Fio."’ 

Mrs. Kecourt left the room isnmediately 

but Florence lingered for an instant. 

“You must plead for my adinission to the 
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“I shall 
not leave her Guy, till she is well.’"’ 
Florence now ulm lef the room, and Sir 
(Guy remained in some doubt. Was it real - 
ly true? Did old Narse Allen's ewe 
fair girl faveed to exit ol oun 
to ex n 
the child bite really loved? Then the mem- 
the wofda, “fhe only thinks of her- 
came to his mi 





anne ane pentee ,"’ she mid. 


recovering, she displayed such 
uninistakable annoyance whenever Flor- 
ence appeared, or volunteered to remain in 
room, that Sir Guy himself was 
obl to my that his fair relative 
would humor t little invalid’s caprices, 
and suspend her visits to the chainber. 
Perhaps this exclusion would have been 
no great grief to Miss Horton, but that it 
entailed a complete separation from Sir Guy 
during the hours that he spent in his child's 
room, aud, still more, threw himinto abso- 
lute and unguarded content with Hilda. 
There was no help for it. 
from his sick 





she’s not easily to be matched—that’s | 


maid one day. 


T was very late when Mrs. Escourt and | Florence, fretfully. 
Florence Horton returned from tbe ball | you could ever keep her, Elise.’ 


sweetest smiles,and a becoming start of spr- | 
prise, ‘you here? °This is an unlooked-for | 


f I had known, I would not have gone to | 


| Visitors, 
| was quietly reading by her side. 


A father could not be ke 

child, and still less could Hilda be ordered 
from attendance on her little pupil. Indeed 
Sir Guy would not have permitted it had 
such an extreine measure 

Thus Florence painfully felt that for sev- 
eral hours a day Sir Guy was inthe society 
of a beautiful young girl, while en in 
that cedupation #0 attractive to a lovin 
father’s eyes—that of nursing his invaii 
objid. 

True, Sir Guy made little comment on 
the governess when he ap ed in the re- 
= on-room or at the daily meals; but 
this very silence was ominous, and so 
Florence knew. 

“Elise, it must not be permitted,’’ she 
“If something is not done, 
all is lost in that quarter,”’ 

Mrs. Escourt considered for a few mo- 
ments, 

“What would you , Flo?” she 
asked. ‘We cannot send her away. with- 
out waking matters ten times worne. 
know Guy; he is not to be coerced, and the 
idea of any injustice would make him more 
bent on ef than ever." 

exclaimed 


“Designing, upstart girl!’’ 
fre “l Somst think how 


“Rather think how best to get rid of her,"’ 
suid her sister, coolly. ‘Listen! I have an 
mo | in my head that I think might work 
well.”’ 

In a low voice Mrs, Esoourt then began 
to explain to her sister the clever scheme 
that had suddenly flashed on a brain far 
cooler and more reasoning than Florence's. 

Meanwhile the nent of the now con- 
valescent child become a strange scene 
of enchantunentto Sir Guy Capel. 

During many a quiet ur, while Lina 
slept, or while she ,taxed the patience and 
the skillet her fair young governess to 
amuse and soothe her during her recovery, 
which (especially in childhood) is ever the 
most trying time to both putient and nurse 
—during » long hours, Sir Guy Capel 
had every op unity of studying Hilda's 

rand tastes. Her looks, her words, 
her graceful ways, her tenderness and tact, 
all) evinced a mind at once cultivated, re- 
fined, and pure. 

Sir Guy was convinced that Hilda was no 
common wember of that large “working 
sisterhuod"’ to which she nominally be- 
longed. Her appearance, her om, 
her manner, all beapoke good blood anc 

entle nature; and yet she appeared to 

ve no friends. Nurse Allen had suid so, 
and his own observation oonfirmed the fact. 
His interest was stranygly excited for the 
beautiful orphan. He called it ‘interest ;"’ 
he would not have confessed it was any 
deeper feeling. 

One evening Sir Guy entered the room, 
as he often did, between the late dinner and 
the summons & teain Mrs. Eascourt’s bou- 
doir, where they usually sat while free from 
Lina waa lying asleep, and Hilda 
Sir Guy 
sat down opposite wo her. 

‘““Miws Halloway,’’ he said, suddenly, 
“with only a child fora companion, you 


| uuust feel very lonely and weary at times. 


“But how is Lina now?" asked Mrs. | a 


Is it not so?” 

Hilda rained her eyes. The expression of 
his lace was so speakingly kind and thought 
ful, that she felg certain no veiled invtive 
lurked under the question. 

“Yes, she replied gently, “I am at 
times, but I do pot Didulge the feeling. 
These are iny cornpanions, ' she said, point- 
ing © ber books. 

“Yeu, said he, ‘and you chovse your oum- 
Books are the truest oom- 

panions. They bring us the gathered lore 
of the histegian, the sublime creations of 
the poet, and the eugene inaginings of 
the novelist’s brain. No single inind can 
afford us all these in real life.” 

“And, what is better, they are true ; 
they never change, ner grow cold, nor 
perish,” she said, madly. “Earthly friends 
may desert us; but with these faithful ones 

we can never be wholly alone.” 
io you have known bereaveinent— 
sorrow ?’' said Sir Guy, looking searching|ly 
at her. 

“Yea,” replied Hilda, uote, at her 

_mable dress, ‘I am alone ip the world—quite 
alones.’”’ 
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The words thrilled tohis heart; yet it was | came towards her—cook and Dick's mo- 


not coumnon admiration that moved Sir 
Guy Capel towards that lovely . Some- 
thing nore akin to brother! min- 
gied in his sympathy,and heart warmed 
with a stronger affection. 

“And so, in your solitade, you turned to 
these silent teachers, he said. “Most like 
you, so young and fair, would rather have 


pined after the gaieties of the world. Have | 


you never desired them at times?’ 
“Are they so very pleasant, then?"’ she 
maid, sadly. 


“To the young and the beautiful they fre- | 


«quently are,”’ he replied. 

“In that all?" she asked, smilingly. ‘I 
think the lonely and the unfriended ones 
are safer and better in such solitade as this. 
I ain thankful for peace and safety,and I try 
w be content.”’ . 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A Second Siring. 


BY WILSON BENNOR,. 








She was nurse-girl at Squire Ridge- 
J way's, but she knew ie, as well as 
tsue had beena queen. She knew others 
thought so, too, and though she was en- 

aged —or ‘all the sume as eng 1’'—to 
Riek Hopper, she could not keep from flirt 
ing with anyone who showed the least de- 
wire to flirt vithher, And Dick Hopper did 
not Like it, and they quarrelled and parted, 
and made it up agaln—not once, but a hun- 
dred times. Kut IT think if Dick had known 
all, the making-up would have been slower, 

The flirting with the young men he 

knew was bad enough, but there was some- 
thing worse. Whenever Magyie took the 
baby — Squire Ridgeway's little grand- 
daughter and pride of the fainily—up to the 
purk to walk, she was sure to go into the 
— suintmer-house that overlooks the 
ake, and there, alter a while, to be joined 
by ayvoung tan, such an elegant gentle- 
nian, Maguie theught, who paid her such 
complinentes! 

Nobody knew about this but cook, who 
declared that Mayyie onght to be ashamed 
oft herself, and that Dick was worth twenty 
of that fellow. 

But Kdyar Montmorency was so elegant, 
ao charming! 

“And it's well to keep two strings to your 
bow, oook,’’ suid Magyle; “Dick is s0 cross 
sometimes.’ 

Squire Ridgeway and his family were 

one upto town, and cook and M ie 
Cone house. Generally only one left the 
house at a tine, but this was a special day. 
Mayguzie and cook were both going out, and 
Mayyie was to take the key in -. pocket 
and be home first. All was settled. She 
made up her mind tosee the oy parade 
in the morning and the firing of the guns 
and fireworks in the evening, and was 
quite short with Dick when he came in the 
evening betore,and said, in a hesitating 
sortot way. “Magyie, mother wants you 
to take tea and spend the evening with fer. 
Will you?” 

“I want to see the soldiers,”’ said Maggi: 

“Very well, Muigyue,”’ 2 fe 
take you if I cowl , but something will 
keepine from going with you to-morrow 
evening. Mother would like to have you.” 

“LT sha'n’t shut myself ap indoors to-mor- 
row,’ said Maggie. 


1) ee was pretty, and she knew it. 


aaid Dick. “''d | 


ther. 

“You've brought it yourself,"’ said cook ; 
“but I'mosorry. If you wantto see what 
has happened at home you'd better come.” 


“Dick sent us to see you wok no harm,” | 


said the mother. “Ah, you'd better have 
took tea with me.”’ 
“What is the matter?" asked Maggie. 
“You'll see soon enough,"’ said cook. 


what, hu 

two old women. 
only a disagreeable odor of gunpowder 
| behind thein. 

Here and there a tipsy man lay on the 
steps of a public-house; others red 
down the deserted streets, howling the dis- 
mal songs of intoxication. 

At last they reached Squire Ridgeway's 
house, and saw, to Magyie's astonishment, 
that it was brigntly lighted, and that a crowd 
had gathered about the doors. 

*“"Now,”’ said cook—‘*now, Maggie, you'll 
see your elegant gentleman.’ And there, 
in the inidst of a group of stalwart police- 
nen, there, infect. was Edgar Montinor- 
ency; and there were two other men, and 
all three were handcuffed ; all three uttering 
furious imprecations. 

Maggie screamed aloud, and suddenly the 
truth ieaned upon her. 

Cook put it into plain English. 

‘You see it was a plan for the first,”’ she 
said. “He made love to you to get informa- 
tion about the silverand the safe, and asked 
you tw the fireworks to get the key. I 
gucssed what he was, and told Dick, and it 
is Dick that has managed to have him 
caught at his work; and well for you I 
, knew all, or master would have you 
| arrested for an accomplice. Dick and me 
| knew you were honest and only just a fool, 

You ought to be thanktul.”’ 

“And | hope my son knows his own value 
now,’ said the old mother, “and don't go 
alter any girl that plays off and on with 
hiim,”’ 

| Poor Maggie! she suffered a great deal. 
| It was weeks before she dared to speak to 

Dick, though they met at the Sunday school 
| every Sunday, and she thought herself well 
and fithy punished, and told Cook that she 
should surely be an old maid now; but it 
was only six months from that day when 





| faithful Dick came behind her, as she was 


| 


Inwardly she added that she would not go | 


sinother’s and drink her wishy- 
washy tea, and hear her old stories, when 
she could walk out with Edgar Montmo- 
reney, have ice-drinks, see the fire-works, 
and be envied by every girl she met. 

Cook went out early in the morning, so 
did Maxuwie, but at tive she returned, made 
herself trim and neat, and went out again. 
At the corner she met Edgar Montimorency, 
and he offered his arm, and took her to a 
great-platforin, 

“LT ve got seats engaged here,’ said Edgar; 
and Magyie proud of her fine gentleman, 
who could get seats on a platform amongst 
*quality,’’ mounted the steps and took her 
place. 

“Dil stand behind you,” said Edgar; 
“and give me that great heavy key, for it's 
Whatno lady should have to bother with; 
it's too biy. Besides, your pocket is not 
safe in a crowd.” 

Maxie took the key from her pocket, and 
her beau leaned to her, talking to her, and 
the display of fireworks began ; and after a 
while Edgar Montmorency whispered, ‘tam 
Kong to wet you some represhinent,’’ made 
useothis long legs to clamber over the 
Beals, and was gone, 

Mayyie sat still gaping at the fireworks, 
and uitering “Oas? and *Ahs!" of delight, 
and tine passed so quickly that she did not 
know how long she been deserted, 
when suddenly the last gleam of color 
dropped down from the sky in a train of 
sparks, and people to de 

“Where was Mr.Montinorency ?"’ Maggie 
jooked about her, There was no sign of 
him. ‘The crowd was dispersing ; the win- 
dows were growing dark; the tipsy men 
seenied to monopolize the pavements; but 
he did not come, and she must wait tor him 
for he had the key in his et. 

} je waited, and a policeman called to 
her, asking if she meant to stay upthere all 
night. 

“It's twelve o'clock,’’ he said, ‘und de- 
cent young girls ought to be at home."’ 

“I'u1 waiting for my friend,” said Mag- 
ge. 

“Well, he seems to have fi about 
you,”’ said the policeman ; and Maggie de- 
wceended trom the platform, bathed in tears, 
and with a dreadful presentiment of evil in 
her heart, burried away homeward ; and 
just as she turned the oorner, two 
fat, motherly figures waddiled round it, 


to Diek 


drawing the perarnbulator - and down the 
pavement one afternoon, and said, ‘‘Magyie, 
dear, hasn’t this gone on long enough ?”’ 

“Oh, Dick,’’ said M ie, “I never ex- 
pected you to like me again.”’ 

“Ah, but I did," said Dick. “And since 
your inaster thinks I did him a service, and 
ms nade me a presentof enough to furnish 
a house nicely with, shan’t we set our wed- 
ding day for this day month?” 

All that Maggie said was, “Oh, Dick!’’and 
there were tears in her eyes, but he kissed 
them away. 





a oe 


Cured of Flirting. 


BY J. CAMPBELL, 








were “engaged.”’ Everybody knew it, 
Everybody talked @bout it. 

People always do talk about everything 
in a small town, and every conversation on 
the subject ended something after the mnan- 
ner of this: 

“Well, Belle Brandon will have to stop 
flirting now.”’ 

Belle had been a flirtever since she was 
able to talk; coquetry Was born in her. 


| B vee: BRANDON and Berger Moore 


And +} , dreading she hardly knew 
rried alc the streets between the | 
he fireworks had lef | get 


ve no more bewiteb- 
ing glances, the little inouth seldom siniled. 
She sat over a book without reading it for 


| but the bright eyes 


hours together, and she darned her pretty 
stockings of an evening with a silent per- 
tinacity that was quite astonishing. 


| Finally she began to visit the 
| M iss ey was delighted at Belle's “ 


terest in the mission to the Cannibal Is- 
lands, and promised to give her the full 
of a female ’s lite 
ere, and how one could be sent out and 

lessons in the language before going. 
In fact, the idea that she could run away 
from her trouble filled Belle’s mind. Very 
oung people always cherish the delusion. 
if is only as they grow older that they learn 
| that trouble, like the “Old Man of the on,” 
in the Arabian Nights, clings to one’s back, 
however far one may travel. In fact, Belle 
had really been very much in love and 
| searcely knew it until she had quarreled 
| with her lover. 
Meantime Berger Moore worked hard at 
his profession, which he said to himself was 
his only object now, and never 80 much as 
looked at another girl, not even at the ex- 

| cellent and not uncomely Miss Traxley. 

“Belle isso low-spirited. Make her go 
down to her Uncle Carver's. They always 
have plenty of fun going on there, and it 
will cheer her up.” So advised Belle’s 
grandinother, little guessing what she was 
advising or how the visit would end. And 
Belle caught at the idea of a journey, and 
went off on the express train with her “Old 
Man of the Sea.” A few hours after, ter- 
rible rumors swept through town—rumors 
that all too soon became certainties. The 
express train had collided with another ; 
five passengers were killed and twenty 
wounded. he engineer had met the usual 
fate. One man lay silent by his side; an- 
other had lost an arin. 

Naines followed—that terrible list of 
killed and wounded. 

Belle Brandon's name was amongst them. 
She was brought home just breathing, and 
no more; but she was young, and in 
health. 

By-and-by they knew that she would 
live. Soon the worst fears were over. 





Her pretty iace was unhurt,the scars van- 
ished om 1er round, white arms, and she 
was able to sit up again. 

But how her mother cried when that pol- 
ished crutch was brought homne. 

Her pretty Belle—her Belle, who danced 
so beautifully, who walked so daintily—was 
that for her? 

It was too true, and the surgeon gave no 
hope that she would ever cease to need it. 

Six months after her accident Belle went 
out alone for the first time. 

She had promised Miss Traxley to attend 
a certain afternoon service, and she took her 
way along the quiet paths, dreading to meet 
anyone, 

t was such a change, such a humiliation, 
this slow progress. and Belle had no idea 
how pretty she was still. 

Half-way to the church, in the middle of 
the small bridge that crossed the mill- 
strearn, she paused to rest; and, actually, a 
thought that she should like to end all her 
troubles in the broad, calm mill-pond was 
in her mind. 

The tears rose to her eyes; she crushed 





them back, but pany fell upon her heart. 
“Must life all be like this ?’’ she said; ‘all 
like this to the bitter end ?”’ 
The words did not pass her —_ but they 
were so close to them that is it alunost - 
ed as though she had spoken, and the color 


| rose to her cheeks as she heard the sound 


She | 


was innocent enough, and ineanut no harm, | 


but she had just the saucy little face that 
Inakes @ nan expect to be flirted with. 

And hert, suddenly, without any warn- 
ing, she had engaged herself to that big, 
grave young lawyer, who had been sup- 
posed to be a proper mate for Miss Traxley, 
the parson’s daughter, a most commendable 


young lady, who visited the poor, and spent 
the greater part of her time in making warin © 





wtticoats for poor old women, or writing 
Juvenile tracts. 

That would have been a match, indeed ; 
but these two! No wonder people sighed, 
shook their heads; hoped all would be well 
in that tone which proves that they had no 
expectition that it will be; and ended by 
remarking that Belle Brandon would have 
to stop flirting. She did for three weeks. 
Berger was in paradise for that short pace of 
tune; then purgatoral torments awaited 
him. Belle began by slow degrees to flirt 
with every man she inet; she was very, very 
fond ot her lover, but old habits are hard to 
break—tricks of the lip and eye to unlearn. 
She was herself still, thought she had prom- 
ised to be Berger’s wife. The end was a 


| that grew near its uaryin, an 


' nearest tree—one came and pe 


quarrel, and after they had been engaged a | 


year they parted one day in hot wrath say- 
Ing bitter things to each other. 


iverybody had known that Berger and 


Belle were engaged. Noweverybody knew 
that the engagement was broken. Nobody 
wondered at it, and most ple looked 


forward to the day when Miss Traxley would 
slip into Belle’s vacant place. 
All the ill-natured things that could be 
said were said, of course, and the woman 
| suid that Kelle was fitly punished. 
| More than one young man was delighted, 
and hoping to be taken inw tavor, confid- 


ed to his friends his opinion that a solemn | 


person like Moore was never the man tor a 
girl like pretty Belle Brandon; and Belle 


could have flirted more desperately than | 


ever, had it pleased her. 

But it did not please her. What her en- 
ment had not done, its b i did. 
e seemed to have become as staid as 

Miss Traxiey ali of a sudden. 
| She did not visit the 
nile tracta, or make nel garinents tor 
| the old women of the Home for the Aged, 





of a man’s feet cros*ing the a She 
stood still, poor child, looking into the 
water, that this stranger might go by with- 
out seeing her face. But he did not go on. 
He paused—approached her. His hand 
rested on the railing of the little bri ; his 
head bent low. He spoke, and w he 
suid was, “Belle, my darling!’ And Belle 
knew without looking up that it was Berger 
Moore. 
They were all alone. 

bubbled below: the great 
reflected the red mill, the lon 


The mill-stream 

lassy mill-pond 
blue . 
the brown 
kine grazing hard by; birds sang in the 

rched upon 
the fence and looked at them with its head 
on one side. And there, under the sweet 
summer sky, Berger Moore took his little 
hurt darling to his breast and kissed her as 
a mother k her first-born. 

Then he drew her hand through his arm, 
and they went on to church together. 

It was there that he slip the engage- 
ment ring upon her finger once more, and 
if an angel noticed it,I think it was with ap- 

yroval. 
; And so Belle and Berger made it up, and 
they were married in a month. 

“An ugly, lame little thing. What did 
you want of ine?”’ said Belle; butshe knew 
what she was to him well enough, even 
while she spoke, and she had never been so 
happy in her lite. 

{ears Belle put that little crutch 
away, needing it no longer, and she was as 
well and as handsome as ever, long before 
she was tooold to flirt; but she never flirted 


n. 

i a as she was, Miss Traxley her- 

| self could not have e@ a more —- 

matron; and Berger Moore has mn as 
happy a ausband as ever sun shone upon. 





_ A Goop speller always keeps an i to bus- 
iness. 





| A Dut H Costiveness, Low 
Spirits, and No Appetite, are some ofthe in- 


of a Bilious Attack, from a 
— Liver. Dr. Jayne’s ative Pills 
| will soon rethe Liver to drive 


, Or write juve- all sym of biliousness from the 
in bringing about o regular 


_ tem, 
| action of the bowels, - 














A Haunted House. 


BY PERCY VERE. 


PPOSITE the residence of my friends 
the Gibsons, stood a small! orick house, 


which was the terror of Beauford 
was said to be haunted. pare 

A murder had been committed ten vears 
before,and since then the poorest laborer in 
the country would not take the place for a 
present. 

Beggars had tried to live there, and failed 
to secure sufficient rest to live =. 

Tramps had been known to climb in at 
the windows, but they climbed out of them 
=~y te ld the 

Nota would stay re. Itwasa u- 
ine hanntel house. wg 

And so, being down at my triend’s house 
for a visit, I resolved to investigate the mat. 
ter, and declared that I would sleep there, 
at least one night—more, if necessary. 

“Well, Frank, you'll be sorry if you do,I 
assure you,”’ said Mr. Gibson. 

“The house is haunted,” said Mrs. 
Gibson. 

“Yes, sir; haunted,’’ declared the friend 
of the fainily, who was smoking his cigar on 
the porch. 

“Sure and I saw the ghost myself, sir,” 
said little Biddy, nursing the baby on the 
lower —e. 

“Then I’m 
I declared. 

a ghost.”’ 

stuck to my determination. I went to 
the little empty house that night, and I 
carried thither a mattress, a blanket or so, 
and a pistol. 

It was a warm night in summer, and the 
little place was dry enough. I refused al! 


company. 
‘“;hosts never ees tol parties,’’ I 
p I will fire =< § my 








going to sleep there to-night,” 
“T have always wanted to see/ 


said. “If I need he 

out of the window. You'll hear 

And #0, half scolding, half laughing; they 
let me have my way. 

At eleven o'clock I retired to my couch 
with a book anda paraffin lamp, and by 
midnight I had read myself to sleep. 

Of course I had not undressed, and hold- 
ing my pistol in my hand, looked about me. 
I saw nothing, but I heard a queer sound. 
It was as though people were snapping their 
fingers all about me. I could associate the 
sound with nothing else. It was not a 
crackling or a ticking, it was a positive 
snapping sound. Yet some insect might 
have made it. That should not discom- 
pose me. 

What awakened me I do not know, but I 
suddenly sat up in bed with a sense of 
| at pega upon me. The lamp was 

urning, ny book lay where T had dropped 
it, I had a feeling that something was in the 
room. “A trick is about to be played 
panty me,”’ I thought, and I started to my 
eet. 

At last the sound ceased suddenly as it 
begun, and another took its place—a patter- 
ing as of bare feet walking about. 

Bney went in and out of the door, upstairs 
and down. 

I could have sworn that such feet were 

ring all about me had I been blind; 

ut the moon shone brightly, and I went 

from room to room with my lamp and saw 
nothing. 

Returning to my room I lay down again, 
and now a low beating began. 

It was as though a stick had been struck 
upon the floor at intervals of two minutes. 

And suddenly a curious thing happened. 

All the bedclothes were drawn entirely 
off me and thrown into the corner of the 
rooin. 

Now, for the tirst time, I began to feel 
nervous, . 

I sprang to my feet, and rushed into the 
entry, thinking that someone must be con- 
cealed without the door, with some ocon- 
trivance for pulling away the blankets; but 
the house was empty. 

I went downstairs. I ped into closets. 
I explored the cellar, and I returned w my 
rooin. 

That was no longer empty. Upon my bed 
» * man. 


e was astrange rough-looking- fellow, 
dissipated in appearance, and 12 
ed clothes. 


is feet were bare. By his side lay 4 
thick stick. 
His eyes were open, and turned full upoa 


me. 

I looked at him a moment, and then burst 
into a laugh. 

“So you're the ghost,”’ I said. “Come you 
shall have the bed for the rest ot the night 
and a break tust in the morning if you will 
tell we how you pulled those blankets off.” 

For all answer he stared at me. I drew 
nearer. His eyes were glassy, his features 
stiff, his limbs rigid; and, horror of horrors 
his head was covered with blood from 4 
great gaping wound in the skull. = 

“Great heavens! who has done this?" ! 
cried; and 1 bent over him and put my 
hand upon his heart to see if it still beat. 

Horror of horrors! I touched nothing 
but the bed itself. There was no one there. 

Five mninutes from that time I was at the 
door of iy friends’ house. 


I explained to hii that I had had a bad 
Pag ws best to give up my — 
gation; but in the morning asked tw 
questions :— 


“What was the mvardos qenanitned in that 
house? Who was 4 , 

“The house was empty,” said my friend, 
“and its owner gave two tramps perimss! 


there. killed the otner. The 

stat balways a barefooted man in ragged 

othes, and the see the 
stick he was killed witb.” 


rs always 
I have a reputation for conmod 
sense to keep up, sol kept my own © 
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PLEASURE AND SORROW. 





BY SYDNEY GREY. 
I read within an ancient book one day 
Quaint lore that well beguiled my hour of leisure, 
And fn its yellow pares chanced to stray 
Upon a legend of the Goddess Pleasure. 


That wayward nymph, escaping, it would seem, 

The crowd of zealous courtiers who had sought her, 
Had wandered to the margin of a stream, 

Aod here to bathe her rosy limbs bethought her. 


So by the covert side her clothes she laid, 

And loosed ber sandals, never once discerning 
How pallid Sorrow lingered in the shade. 

A pair of envious eyes upon her turning : 


Who, when she spotted in the wave anon, 
Drawing anear with furtive glances eager, 

The dainty garments stole, and put them on 
Te shroud her form, and veil her visage meagre. 


And thus disguised pale Sorrow went her way, 

And thus befooled, men rashly thronged around her, 
And seeking only Pleasure day by day, 

At last too surely only Sorrow found her. 


“The Jealous Wife. 


BY CRUX, 











flowers, with their delightful seleuti 
perfumes, were already shedding the 
drops of crystal dew that had clustered in 
romiscuous confusion on their folded 
eaves during the night and renewed their 
strength to bear the intense heat of another 
July day, ere there was any sign of life 
around the beautiful little cottage whose 
arbors they decked. 

It seemed that Nature had garnered up 
her treasured loveliness for one grand dis- 
play on this particular morning. 

Stretching towards the east, where 
the sun was agetpenty emerging from 
a plantation o nes | palm trees, the 
rows of evenly trimined hedges stood out in 
beautiful contrast to these towering inon- 
archs whose elevated branches seemed to 
reach the sky. 

Away to the east and south of the snug lit- 
tle cot stretched a sloping hill, at whose 
base glistened a silvery pond, as though 
lifted and carried there ostensibly to serve 
the purpose ofa mirror for the lovers who 
sat and chatted under shelter of the creeping 
vines that clustered on the overhanging 
rocks. . 

Stillness reigned over this picturesque 
scene when suddenly, asif by magic, a shut- 
ter flew open on the ground floor of the cot- 
tage with a loud bang; then anethor and 
another until the rays of the sun flooded the 
little kitchen with their vivid brightness, 
and danced with sparkling merriment upon 
the dial of the old clock, which seemed to 
welcome their appearance. 

The door was next opened, and there ap- 

ared a slip-shod servant-girl, dressed in a 

oose wrapper, who walked rapidly toward 
the pump, filled a kettle with water, then as 
speedily returned to prepare breakfast for 
the still sleeping inmates, 

One hour afterwards there appeared at 
the door a tall, handsomely-formed young 
man, dressed in business costume, with a 
linen duster thrown over his arm. 

Immediately following him advanced a 
young woman, who exclaimed in petulent 
accents as she pouted her rosy lips, placed 
her tiny foot, encased in a velvet slipper, 
upon the bottom step and raised her divinely 
beautiful eyes to meet his loving gaze : 

“Now, Thomas, you must positively be 
home at five this afternoon.”’ 

“That, my dear, depends entirely upon 
circumstances. You know that I ay not 
only general manager, but also cashier, 
bookkeeper, and correspondent, since three 
of my men are now enjoying their vaca- 
tion.”’ 

“Oh ! that detestable cash! It keeps you 
late every day. I would not receive any 
until the cashier returned, if I were you.” 

“Probably not,’’ he replied laughingly ; 
“but I am obliged to pay out, and, you see, 
my funds would quickly run low did I pur- 
sue that course; and, besides, I might not 
be able to collect the money when needed, 
did I refuse it when proffered.” 


Tir ainbrosial shrubbery and fragrant 


him.” 

But even if she had intended this, there 
was no need for it, since by some circum- 
stance the flap of the envelope was quite 
loose. 

Thus she was enabled to feed her curiosity 
without more than in name, as it were, 
breaking into the privacy of the letter. 

Then, pressing the envelope, she disclosed 
to view a square, gilt, bevel-edge card, on 
which were written the following lines: 


“DEAR Tom :—I expect you to be present 
to-morrow evening at eight o'clock, without 
fail. We will bid adieu to your darling 
Nelly in a bottle of old sherry, and open 
another in honor of the esteemed Fanny, 
who, I have no doubt, will fill up the vold 
created in your heart by the loss of your 
former favorite. J. na 


The card and envelope dropped from Mr. 
Lake's soft, dimpled hand, as though she 
had suddenly been deprived of her prehen- 
sile power. 

Her first consolatory resort was to burst 
into a flood of tears; then, gradually recov- 
ering herself, she aroused all the ferocity 
her gentle nature possessed; determined to 
vent it upon her delinquent huand the 
instant he returned, for his presuimptious- 
ness in daring to bestow his love upon 
another. 

About the same time Mrs, Lake received 
the epistle which threw her into such a 
peoeagem of frenzy, her unconscious hus- 
und, while opening the morning's mail at 
his place of business, caine across an envel- 
ope containing a bare menu card printed in 
avery simple and unostentatious manner, 
merely requesting his presence at a ban- 
quet to be beld at the club house of the 
“Merry Ten,"’ in honor of the christening 
of their new steam yacht. 

No particular hour was designated upon 
the card, which he thought very strange, 
and was,in fact,greatly annoying as no usual 
note accom panied the card. 

However, the thought was quickly ban- 
ished froin his mind under the multiplicity 
of affairs which began to claim his atten- 
tion as the day proceeded and business 
became more brisk than usual for a scorch- 
a be day. 

isposing of all intricate matters brought 
before him with the oe ry! of askilful, 
ruficient and accoinplished judge, whose 
bean mind dexterously unravels the most 
complicated forensic speech and charges the 
jury in a few words, explaining what is law 
and what is imposition, Mr. Lake finished 
his work sooner than he expected, and im- 
mediately started for home. 

On his arrival he instantaneously rushed 
into the parlor with open arms, ready us 
usual,to embrace his darling little wife. 

What was his consternation, when, in- 
stead of beholding her tripping joyously 
across the floor to meet him, be saw her 
turn her head, and with a pert frown gaze 
vacantly out of the open window. 

“My dear!” heexclaimed, ‘‘you certainly 
are not ig A with me for arriving at the 


appointed time, after 7 compelled to 
disappoint you so often? Why look so in- 
censed ?”’ 


‘Because, sir, as you are no doubt aware 
by this time, I am fully cognizant of your 
hypocrisy, and detest you the more for this 
despicable attempt to adjust the matter 
with me, your injured wife, in whose face 
you should never have the courage to look, 
after the discovery and exposure of your 
vile icity,’ rattled off Mrs. L., her ire 
perce increasing a8 she arose,with her 
eyes darting fire, and confronted her as 
tounded husband. 

“My darling, ——’’ began Mr. Lake, in 
his most dulcet and conciliatory tones. 

“Your darling!’ vociferated his now 
thoroughly aroused spouse, “How dare 
you address ine in such terms when you 
have been playing the gallant to every 
woman you can cast your eyes upon, and 
even encourage your companions to send 
their letters here, to my own house, ooin- 
manding your presence and homage.”’ 

Mr. Lake was now too utterly bewil- 
dered to collect his scattered thoughts, and 
only succeeded in saying : 

‘‘There—there—there is certainly a mis- 
take somewhere.”’ 





“Well, well! promise me you will be 
at home at tive o'clock that we may take a 
carriage ride.” 

““You may rely,dear,that all my endeavors 
will be directed towards that end, and, un- 
less by the intervention of some uncontroll- 
able circuinstances your request—or rather 
your command—shall be obeyed.” 

So saying, he imprinted a loving kiss on 
her cherry lips, and walked rapidly to the | 
depot, arriving just in time to catch the 
eight o’clock train to town. : 

After parting from her hushand, ' Mrs. 
Lake entered the house to finish embroid- 
ering a rich and costly whisk-holder, which | 
it was her intention to present to her hus | 
band that afternoon. 

Finding that her material had run short, 
she was obliged to send the servant to the 
adjacent village for silk, ribbon and fringe. 

On her return she presented a letter to 
her mistress, stating that it was received 
froin the postinaster when passing his office. 

Mrs. Lake i curiously on the beauti- 
fully enatnelied envelope as she solilo- 
quized: 

‘Let me see; it cannot be from the Will- 
sons, for their reception does not take place 
#0 soon; nor from the Reddingtons. How 
silly! it must certainly be from the former, 
as voung Frank’s birthday is near at hand, 
and that is undoubtedly his ‘L.’ How fas 
tidious these young inen are in ignoring the 
rights of married tern di ing even 
their slightest comimunig@@ions to the head 
of the family. 

“But I shall be theone ty open it,although 








i. addressed to ny iusvand, tor, 0 Iam, 


| out the invitations to the members, neg 


“Then it is my mistake in choosing fora 
husband ainan of such a deceitful nature,”’ 


| was her ejaculation as she handed the letter 
| to him, saying in a commanding tone, con- 


scious of the power she possessed by skil- 
fully wielding such a weapon. **Read that, 


' and have the impertinence to remain in this 


house one moment longer.” ; 

Catching up the letter, he hastily read it, 
and burst into a prolonged fit of laughter. 

This derision of bis own guilt placed Mr. 
Lake in jeopardy of receiving another Mrs. 
Caudle lecture, but he averted such an un- 

leasant recurrence when, mustering up all 
his remaining breath, he said: ‘Jealous 
of a steamboat!" and rolled over on the 
sofa quite exhausted. 

After his natural respiration had returned, 
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to attend, it is quite as important to me as to country residence,into the box as he } 
| the post-office on his way down to his busi- 








Mr. Lake sat up, and in a few words ex- | 


lained the whole matter to his totally 
F umfounded wife, who 


another egregious blunder. 


secretary of the Kergnn’ A Ten Yacht Club,”’ 
had arrived at home rather late on the pre- 
ceding evening, and in his haste in — 
to enclose the note with Mr. Lake's card. 
Discovering his mistake next morning, 
he concluded not to send the note at all, as 
he thought the menu would be sufficient to 
she new vacht, and was cunversant with the 
evening “on which the christening was to 
ake place. 
M Roversin this conclusion,he dropped the 
addressed 


letter, which was 


- 


stood staring at , 
him, fully conscious that she had made | 
= | S -stined to b j . 
The truth was, Joseph Ferguson, (J. F.,) | dalls Soap is destined to have an immense 


| over the United States, 


lain matters to Mr. Lake, who had seen | 
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nen, 
After giving the above yyy 

he bad received from Mr. e+ ope ‘at the 

depot an hour previously, while 

for the train, there was a jubilant reconcil 

ation between Mr. Lake and his little wife, 


harmony taking the place of what was be- 
coming a scene of anarchy and chaos. 


Mra. Lake had not agreed 
with Jago that, ‘‘Trifles light as » are, to 
the jealous, confirmation strong as ot 


Ifoly Writ,” but she now came to con- 
clusion that these words conveyed candor, 
and sterling ingenuousness, alt agh in her 
case it was a hariniess and unoffending but 
somewhat bulky steam yaaht—sether lenaee 
than a triflo—that instigated the green-eyed 
inonster. 
i eo 

OUR GRANDMOTHERS.—People, that is, 
swine people, havo a geod deal to say about 
our grandmothers, how noble they were, 
how strong, how industrious, and such lov- 
ers of home that they would never have as- 
pres to any place or position away from 
1ome, and it is even supposed that they 
would be quite horritied to see a lady law- 
yer, doctor, merchant, or farmer, but I am 
Inclined to think some people do not do our 
“grandmothers full justice. There were 
those among them who managed la 
farms, and even plantations, with scores of 
servants to be looked afer and numerous 
family cares to attend to besides. There 
were those among thein who were more 
than nurses, they were physicians as well, 
but quiet and unostentatious. Our grand- 
mothers labored silently and effectively 
but it remained for other generations o 
women to aspire to publicity. 

Our grandinothers were few in number, 
perhaps, a fourth of a million, or less; we 
are more than twenty times that number, 
and people have a better chance to hear 
from us; but, after all, we may not be so 
very far ahead of our gata, as we 
sometimes imagine. Some of them were 
sick, weak ond’ unaspiring, and some of 
them were reformers in the widest sense of 
the word, but they had a narrow field in 
which to labor, and their numbers were 
few. Art had not used his power to lighten 
their labers and science wus as yet silent on 
man yithings that would result in great good 
tothem. Besides this, their families were 
usually so large that unless they woefully 
neglected their home duties they had little 
time to quarrel with the lords of creation, or 
to argue as to whether Mrs., or M. D., or 
ID. D., or L. L.D., or one and all of those de- 





lightful tithes might not belong to the fair 
sex. Possession then as now was consid- 
ered nine points of the law. 

A laughable instance of how our grand- 
mothers may have feltcame under my own 
observation. Stopping fora few days at the 
home of alady,I greatly admirod a grove of 
maple trees not far from the house, and so 
situated that whatever way the wind seemed 
to be it kept their leaves turning and blow- 
ing about in a fantastic manner. It was, 
without exception, the most romantic-look- 
ing grove I have ever seen. Ca.ling her at- 
tention to it one day, I remarked its pecu- 
liar beauty, when she quite horrifjed ine by 
saving that the boys were intending to cut 
it down. Upon this, I launched into a good 
deal of flowery rhetoric on the “Woodman, , 
spare that tree’’ strain. When it was all | 
ended, she dryly remarked, ‘How many 
children do you suppose I have had?" I | 
couldn't guess, of course. “Sixteen.” I 
nearly fainted. ‘Now let me say,’’ con- 
tinued she, ‘that when you have borne and 
reared or buried sixteen children, you wont 
have so very much ti.ne to notice how the 
wind blows the leaves of the trees.”’ 

Correct, of course, and what a sermon to 
those who suppose our grandmothers did 
not believe in womans’ rights simply be- 
cause they had not time and opportunky w 
say thatthey believed in them. 

Sy.via A. Moss, 
_> - 

Apvicre.—It is generally thought that 
there is nothing easier than to give good ad- 
vice. Lt isso abundant and so cheap, it is 
said, because it costs nothing. Now this 
may be applicable to much of the trite coun- 
sel and most of the well-worn tnaxims that 
live upon the lips,but do not come from the 
heart: it may be true concerning such ex- 
hortations as we have been in the habit of 
hearing from one generation and passing on 
to the next, without mnuch reference to their 
applicabilty ; but it is not true of pote pe 
which honestly bears the name of good ad- 
vice- That is not plentiful or easy to give. 
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Waxep PAPER :—Waxed paper answers | 
admirably for wrapping plants or cut 
flowers for transit by post, preventing the 
flowers and plants from becoming dried up. 

oe 

Tose of our readers who have not yet 
sent fora cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap 
had better do so before the remarkably lib- 
eral offer is withdrawn. The Frank Sid. 


sale, and as we understand it is in contem- 
plation to establish agencies for its sale all 
our readers who 
desire to aid in the introduction of what is 
one of the most remarkable inventions of 
modern science, would do well to avail | 
themselves of the offer. Persons must not | 
send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake must not send for any of | 
their friends, the rule being that the one 


to Mr. Lake's | who wants the Sosp must send for it. 


| or four common 


Scientific and Usefu 





Improve Soar:—A Frenchman pro- 
to manufacture an improved soap by 
rs ss 100 parts of 


molasses and stirring 100 parts of 
oleic acid. 

Wasaine FLANNEL ~—Good flannel will 
not shrink much if ly washed. Very 
little soap should be used, water should 


A mixture of mu 

acid and alum disso! ved in water imparts a 
golden color to brass articles that are steep- 
ed in it for a few seconds, 


Frost .—A Massachusetts man — 
the following for exclud the frost by 


kerosene, 6 states that the temperature 
in his vegetable cellar sometimes went a 
few —— below freezing, naking the air 
just cold enough to spoilthe contents. He 
prosared a kerosene stove, which had six 
rd burners and held two gallons of oil. 
Whenever his two thermos rs in the cel- 
lar indicated danger he lighted the kerosene 
by which he raised the ternperature ten de- 

rees when necesrary, proving a conven- 
font, simple and cheap way prevent any 
los. 

BuRNING Gas:—It is well known that 
the combustion of ordi illuminatin 
mee produces sul phuric acid = - 

cient to destroy the binding of booksand 
to tarnish the eee | on their backs, be- 
sides, of course, vitiating the atmosphere so 
much that the health of the person breath- 
ing it isslowly but certainly undermined. 
An English scientist has made an experi- 
ment which suggests a corrective. He sus- 
pended two plates of finely perforated zine, 
one three and the other twelvo inches,above 
the burner. At the end of three months 
the lower plate showed an accumulation of 
the ordinary brownish-black deposit and a 
furring of sulphate of zinc, but the upper 
_— was only slightly affected. The in- 

erence from this examination is that a 

single plate of perforated zinc about a foot 
square placed over a gas-jet is sufficient to 
retain most of the noxious emanations. 


Farm and Barden. 


~ Worms in Pots :—James Vick nays that 


the “‘white worm,”’ or av other wort, in 
pota, may be destroyed by sticking three 
matches down into the 
soil, also one or two into the drain open- 
ing. The phosphorus on the match is cer- 
tain death toanimal life, and a powerful 
fertilizer for planta. 


Koos AND PULLETs :—Uniess you want 
a large proportion of cockerels do not net 
all the largest eggs you can pick out. There 
are no means known by which the sex of 
eggs can with certainty be determined. 


| Although many thought some sign indi- 


cated the sex, yet, after repeated fair trials. 


all these indications have entirely failed 


with me, except the one which follows: 
With regard to the eggs of most of the 
feathered kingdom, if you pick the largest 
out of the nest, they are the ones that gen- 
erally produce males, especially, if they 
happen to be the first laid. Even in a can- 
ary’s nest, it is noticeable, thatthe first egg 
laid is very often the largest, the young 
from it is the first out, keeps ahead of its 
comrades ; is the first to quit the nest, and 
the first to sing. 

WINDOW GAKDENING:-A recent Eng- 
glish writer gives the following, which sug 
gests a way in which hardy wood-climbers 
might be made available for window decor- 
ation in winter or early spring: “Some 
years ago, as T was poaning through a room 
used only occasionally, I perceived an odor 
of fresh flowers that surprised me, as none 
were ever keptthere. On raising the cur- 
tain of the east window,! saw that a branch 


' of Dutch honeysuckle had found {ts way 


between the sashes at one corner, while 
growing in the surnmer, and had extended 
itself quite acroms the window; and on the 


| branch inside there were three or four clus 
_ ters of well-developed flowers, with the us 


ual accompaniment of leaves, while on the 
main bush outside there was not yet a leaf 
to be seen. The flowers inside were just as 
beautiful and fragrant as if they had waited 
until the natural time of blooming. Since 
then I have tried the experiment purposely 
and always with'the samme result."" A heavy 
covering of the ground over the roots of the 
plants with leaves, and sufficient protection 
of the stem outside, would allow this me- 
thod to be practiced in quite severe climates. 
a 
How to got Sick. 


Expose yourself day and night, eat too 
much without exercise, work too hard with- 
out rest, doctor all the time, take all the 
vile nostrums advertised, and then you will 
want to know. 

How To Get WeLiL.— Which is answered 
in three words—Take Hop Bitters! 
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Important Notice! 


[#7 As many of our subscribers 
have not yet taken advantage of 
our New Premium offers, and yet 
evince a desire to de se, we have 
decided to extend the time until 
further notice. 


THE New PREMIUMS. 


Our DIAMANTE BuILLIaANT Premiums are giving 
such universal satisfaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them, In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
subseribers who call at this office eannot imagine how 
weean afford such an expensive Premium. In re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
tion to the following 
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one vear with either of the Diamond Pre- 
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and an extra Diamon: 1 Premium to the sender of the 
club, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
dithenal Premntum. The whole set may be secured in 
this way without expense, and as each subseriber in 
the club receives Tak Post one year and a Pre- 
miun, avery littl: effort among friends and ac- 
quatntances should Induce them to subserthbe, Ifany- 
one subecrihing for Tie Post and New Premium re- 
grote the Investment after examination, he has only 
to return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 
ceive his money by return mall, 
Very KRespeecttally, 
THE SATURDAY FVENING POST. 
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letter, attour risk, Every postinaster In the countrs 
Is required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
Ing te receive the paper within a reasonable time at- 
ter ordering, vou will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent cash, check, monty order, or regis- 
tered letter, 





To Correspondents. 

In every case sendus your full name and addre% 
if vou wishan answer, If the Information desired i» 
not of general Interest, se that we can answer in the 
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CHEERFU LNESS. 
Cheerfulness is tothe mind what sunshine 





| looking on the bright side of everything. 
| He does not make faces over a poor dinner 
_or a hard bed, but resigns himself to incon- 





is to the earth—its rejuvenating force. The 
cheerful people are always young, how 
ever gray their locks, dim their visions, or 
wrinkled their faces. Nay, cheerfulness | 
will keep gray hairs and wrinkles at bay 
more effectually than any cosmetic or magic 
wash. 
tion and regard to those who wear it. 

The cheerful person is everywhere wel 
come, and nowhere out of place. He lights 
up the darkest day, and has the same genial 
and stimulating effect as the sunbeam ; he 
makes the best of everything—even misfor-. 
tune seen through his spectacles does not 
took ugly; he anticipates happiness ahead, 
ancl as Cure that trouble will get detained on 
the way ; he sees the silver lining to every 


' business even fora single day. There are, 


‘at least $2 a day, 


It is a talisinan which attracts affec- 
_of profit on labor. 





cioud, and the frst nft ; when another mur- 


rours and doubts, he is full of thanksgiving 
and hope. 

They small discomforts of life do not fret 
him as they do another. He is the best 
traveler the world over—heeds jolts on the 
road only to laugh at them; breakdowns 
and detentions are only so many novel ex- 
periences to him ; and we dovbt if even a 
highwayman could rob him of the habit of 


veniences so complacently that one might 
be deceived into thinking him accustomed 
to them 

That he is the most companionable per- 
sonage, the comfort of his presence attests. 
His example is infectious, and we find our- 
selves groping our way out of the slough of 
despondency by the light of his counte 
nance. 

With many of us, perhaps, cheerfulness 
is no more a virtue for wnich we are re- 
sponsible than a quick ear for music would 
be, than a Grecian profile, or a fine head of 
hair. 

It is bred in the bone with’a few of us, 
just as talent for carpentering, for sculptur. 
ing, or versifying is; and asit is reckoned 
a disgrace to spell badly, but no virtue to 
spell well, so the talent for cheerfulness, 
being our birthright, is not so much set 
down to our credit, but so much subtracted 
therefrom if we do not manage to develop it 
into genius. 

But it is none the less a sweetener of ex 
istence, and such a charming thing to meet 
with in man or woman, that we are apt to 
treat the owner of it as if it were a plant of 
his own selection and sowing, since we do 
not stop to inquire how much is indigenous 
or how much exotic ; for though the effect is 
the same upon the spectator, yet the meed 
belongs to those who, having no natural in- 
clination towards cheerfulness, have yet suc- 
ceeded in grafting it upon the barren stock 
of a despondent disposition, who have been 
obliged to fight bravely for the sunshine 
they spend lavishly. 

We do not question that cheerfulness is a 
more certain recipe against the encroach- 
ments of disease than the specifics of modern 
medical science. By examination we should 
doubtless find that the few who reach the 
nineties are of a sanguine temper, who wear 
life like a garland rather than a yoke; who 
do not wring their hands when their stocks 
depreciate, but are certain they will rise to- 
morrow ; who, when their case is desperate, 
do not make it worse by de aan. 

- ——— <P - 
SANCTUM CHAT. 

Atthe beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the English language was spoken by 
less than 8,000,000 of people, at the nine- 
teenth by only 20,000,000, and now, with 
one-fifth of the century yet before it in 
which to spread, it is the mother tongue of 
over 90,000,000. 


In China a young woman who has been 
deeply pitted with small-pox has no diffi- 
culty in finding a husband. The Chinese 
youth prefers to have her thus disfigured, 
not © much because it increases her beauty, 
asx because she is not likely to disturb bis 
happiness by getting the complaint again. 

A BERLIN experimenter has produced an 
imitation stone coffin which is said to be air 


TT 





and water-tight, and but a trifle heavier 
than the ordinary wooden article. It is 
claimed for the new coffins that they are 
durable, and can be furnished at a cost not 
exceeding wooden ones, and that the bodies 
placed ia them will become mummified. 


It costs something to start the wheels of 


according to a leading journal, 10,000,000 
working people in the country who average 
which makes $20,000,000 ; 
and then there is the interruption to com- 





merce and financial transaction, and the loss 
An unexpected stoppage 
of a week day’s work must cost $50,000,000. 


Tue Levant Herald assures the public that 
there is no truth in the recently-circulated 
story of a cargo of human bones shipped | 
from Turkey to England for fertilizing pur- 
poses. ¢ proof offered is convincing— | 
mamely,that it would not pay to carry them, 
at a cost of at least $40 a ton, over the Bal- 
kans to the port of shipment. The bones 





were those of cattle, and were matt aie 
the disastrous retreat from Adrianople, 
in the Russo-Turkish war. 

Baron Roruscarip, of Vienna, has « 
favorite horse for whose accommodation he 
had a special loose box built at a cost of 
$12,000. This magnificent room forms part 
of anew stable which cost $80,000, and 
which has marble floors, encaustic tiles 
painted by distinguished artists, rings, 
chains and draintraps of solid silver, and 
walls frescoed with splendid hunting scenes 
from the pencils of eminent animal painters. 
Fortunately however, the baron’s annual 
income is about $1,600,000. 

AN interesting return has been lately pre- 
pared by order of the Russian Minister of 
War, of the weight actually carried by the 
infantry soldier in each of the larger Euro- 
pean armies when in the field in time of war. 
At che head of the list stands the Russian 
soldier, with a load of between 70 and 71 
pounds. Next comes the French soldier, 
who carries 66 pounds ; and then comes the 
English and Italian soldier, each with a bur- 
den of between 61 and 62 pounds. The Aus- 
trian carries only 57 pounds, the Swiss be- 
tween 48 and 49, while the German soldier 
is only weighted with 47}. 

It is said that public opinion in Italy re- 
specting the superior education of women is 
gradually undergoing a great change. The 
Italian journals are full of praises of the 
two young women who recently won the 
highest degrees at the Roman University, 
and those female students who undertake 
Latin and Greek, Euclid and algebra are 
no longer laughed at. Women’s mental 
development has long been neglected in 
Italy, to the great injury of the nation. 
Florence and Rome now have excellent 
Normal schools, and in Florence there is 
also a commercial schoel, where women 
learn the general routine of a commercial 
education, and qualify themselves for em- 
ployment in mercantile houses. 


Don’t neglect to organize some kind of & 
club for intellectual work this winter. Thou- 
sands of stagnant little villages, whose so- 
cial life runs in feeble little eddies instead of 
one strong current, would gain a new inter- 
est and impulse if some centre of associa- 
tion were made. A few people giving an 
evening a week to the reading of a good 
book or the study of an interesting subject, 
will soon find much to think and talk about. 
Life runs too much to waste ; give it direc- 
tion, and it often reveals remarkable and 
unexpected powers. A winter given to the 
study of such a book as Shakspeare, or one 
of the Epochs of History, will stimulese not 
only the mental but the social life of a com 
munity. Geta few friends together, select 
a book in which all will be interested, and 
try it in your village. 

AccorptNnG to an English geographical 
writer, there are four vast areas still to be 
opened up or traversed by civilized man, 
and which, among them, constitute about 
one seventeenth of the whole area of the 
globe. Of these, there is an antarctic re- 
gion, which in extent is about seventy-five 
times that of Great Britain ; the second lies 
about the North Pole ; 
tral Africa ; and the fourth in Western Aus- 
tralia. The south polar region referred to 
is almost conterminous with the antarctic cir- 
cle. The vast African area reaches on the 
west very closely to the coast, and it is only 


| near the equator that it has more than su- 


perficially been driven inland. In Australia 
the great undeveloped region is that which 
lies west of the track explored from: north 
to south by Stuart, and which now forms 
the line of telegraphic communication 
across that continent. 

A svricipE under rather peculiar circum- 
stances is reported from the Austrian mili- 
tary barracks at Ofen. It was the result of 
what the Austrian papers call ‘‘an Ameri- 
can duel ;’’ but why they call it so does not 
| appear. Two balls, a black one and a white 
one, were placed in a covered hat, and each 
of the principals in the duel urew out one, 
with the understanding that the one to 
whom the black ball fell must be numbered 
with the dead within twelve months. The 
year expired a few days ago, and on its last 


| day the officer who drew the black ball shot 


himself. The day before he wrote a touch- 
ing letter to his adversary, praying the lat- 





the third is in Cen- | 











sor to selenns has ahaa penalty he had 
incurred ; but receiving an answer in the 
negative, he killed himself. The suicide 
was committed in the barracks in Ofen; 
and the strange part of the story is that 
nearly the whole of the regiment to which 
the officer belonged knew all about the duel 
and its conditions. 


Tue honest public howls over an unfor- 
tunate mistake of some druggist, by which 
some poor unfortunate loses his life,and calls 
for reform. The same honest public smiles 
serenely as the milkman feeds the body on 
chalk and water mixed with milk, and poi- 
sons them with glucose, cocoa-beans, chro- 
mate of lead, vile acids for vinegar, etc. 
Nothing now so needs a thorough overhaul- 
ing as the fluids we drink and the food and 
luxuries we eat. A man who will endan- 
ger health and life by adulterating food 
should be sent to solitary confinement in the 
penitentiary for life. A highwayman is 
honest when placed by his side. It is no 
argument to say it is only the cheaper grades 
of articles that are thus adulterated. The 
poor and the ignorant have a right to be 
protected by the law. Every city should 
have a laboratory, and science should be 
called in to aid in suppressing this evil. 


Ir has sometimes been intimated that 
railroad employes are not infrequently 
saddled with too many and diverse duties to 
insure the proper attention to the more im- 
portant of them. However this may be as 
a matter of fact, our German friends do not 
seem to look upon it in that light, since, in 
addition to othergduties, the conductor on 
German railways carrics around a fully- 
equipped printing-office, and prints the 
tickets for his passengers as he may require 
them. One particularly valuable feature of 
the press which he uses is that it reads its 
own proof, and immediately proceeds to 
kick up a pow if the job is not clean. The 
invention has one scrious drawback, which 
is that the conductor, in his capacity as edi- 
tor—since he is at the same time compositor 
and pressman, as well as principal contribu- 
tor and general distributing clerk—has 
rather limited openings for finding fault 
around the establishment. 


Nor all have learned the fine art of leave- 
taking in an appropriate manner. When 
you are about to depart, do so at once. grace- 
fully and politely, and with no dalilying. 
Don’t say, “It’s abouttime I was going,” 
and then settle back and talk on aimlessly 
for another ten minutes. Some people have 
just such a tiresome habit. They will even 
rise and stand about the room in various at- 
titudes, keeping their hosts also standing, 
and then, by an effort, succeed in geting as 
far as the hall, when a new thought strikes 
them. They brighten up visibly, and stand 
for some minutes longer, saying nothing of 
importance, but keeping every one in a rest- 
less, nervous state. After the door is opened 
the prolonged leave-taking begins, and 
everybody in general and particular is in- 
vitedSto call. Very likely a last thought 
strikes the departing visitor, which his 
friend must risk a cold to hear to the end. 
What a relief when the door is finally 
closed! There is no need of being offems- 
ively abrupt, but when ready to go—go. 

APPARENTLY the matrimonial advertising 
mania is not confined to England. The 
lethargic German maidens seem to dabble 
in the businesss; the giddy French lasses, 
too, try their hands. A good sample of the 
way the daughters of the Fatherland go 
about the business may be given in the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which appeared lately 
in a daily paper of Berlin: ‘‘A young per- 
son of noble birth,’ it runs, “highly es- 
teemed by all who know her, beautiful as 
Helen, a housewife like Penelope, thrifty as 
Marianne de Brandebourg, witty as Mme. 
de Stael, a songstress like Jenny Lind, 4s 
accomplished a dancer as Corito, a rival of 
Rosa Kastner on the piano, of Paganini on 
the violin, of Bertrand on the harp, with 
the talent of the Princess Marie d’Orleans 
asa sculptress, whose virtues are as austere 
as Lucretia’s,and possessing a large fortune, 
seeks, through the medium of the press, & 
husband—being entirely without acquaint- 
ances of the masculine sex who can properly 
aangringe mate: pel What a real treas 
ure this adv sylph must be. It is 
evident from her case that many # flower is 
born to blush unseen—uatil she advertises. 
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VETERAN AND RECRUIT. 





BY E. W. BHAZEWELL. 





He filled the crystal gob.et 
With golden-beaded wine. 
‘Come, comrades, now, I bid ye— 
To the true love of mine ! 


**Her foreheads pure and holy, 
ler hair tangled gold, 

Her heart to me so tender, 
To others’ lone is cold. 


‘So drain your glasses empty 
And fill me another yet ; 

Two glasses at least for the dearest 
And sweetest girl, Lisette." 

Up rose a grizzied sergeant— 
**My true love I give thee, 

Three true loves blent in one love, 
A soldier's trinity. 


**Here’s to the flag we follow, 
Here's to the land we serve, 
And here’s to holy honor 
That doth the two preserve."' 


“Twitters.” 


BY THEO. 











GIFT. 





CHAPTER VII.—[ConTINveEp. ] 

NDEED, looking at the dead-set Miss 

Scott was making at his dfather,and 

the pefttinacity with which she clung to 
her foot-hold in Gorseleigh—even extract- 
ing an invitation for her brother from poor 
gentle Mrs. Wyndham, and receiving con- 
tinual relays of boxes and parcels from 
London, although the wedding-day re- 
mained fixed for ly a tortnight hence 
—it had begun to dawn upon Rex that her 
design was to be married ff possible from the 
Hall, and afterwards to make her home 
there indefinitely; and the calm audacity 
of the idea so red him, that it was not 
till he had had some hours for its contem- 
plation that he made up his mind that it 
should not be allowed to succeed by his 
consent or connivance. 

The Squire, he knew well, had not the 
slightest intention of the sort; and as he 
felt convinced in his own mind that Twit- 
ter’s absence would be commensurate with 
the length of their visit, he was determined 
that neither should be projected any longer 
than he could hel 

On the present day Adelaide’s injudicious 
sneer at the absent girl, and subsequent ill- 
temper and churlishness to himself, had 
additionally hardened him against her, and 
acted as a mental tonic; so that when he 
caine to seek herin the park it was with 
the intention of putting before her more 
plainly than he had liked to do hitherto 
that, whether she choose to stay or not, he 
must return to London in the course of the 
next few days at latest, and that there ho 
meant to remain until after their marriage. 

But when he saw her coming out from 
under the branching limes to meet him, 
with the sunlight in her beautitul eyes, and 
the undulating shadow of her glorious 
figure seeming to kiss the grass to deeper 
emerald behind her, while the flicker of 
sun and shade through the arch of livin 

reon overhead blended -in a thousan 

vroken lights and tender half-tints over her 

face and form, he could not heip thinking 
to himself with an emotion of pride that it 
would be difficult to find a grander speci- 
men of womankind,and experiencing soine- 
thing of the same thrill of admiration which 
he used to feel for her in the first days of 
their acquaintance ; and when Captain Scott 
greeted him with a brotherly “Ha, Rex, 
grudging me even a half hour with this 
truant sister of mine! Well, take her if 
you will, for I must go back to the house 
and write a letter, so I won’t rob you any 
longer ;’? and Adelaide drawing one hand 
through his arm, said in a low tone, and 
with a smile half a half patient: 

“Dear Reggie, he knows his Ada is al- 
ways glad to he taken by him;’’ Rex felt 
that a flush of half shame, half embarrass- 
ment was coming over his face, and his res- 
olution fast melting away. 

Unfortunately for Ada, however, her 
next words, prompted by the desire to act 
on her brother’s hints, and smooth down 
any rough places she might have made, 
acted as an assistance to him. 

“I have been wishin — would come,” 
khe said softly, and linking the other hand 


in that atready within his arm, ‘‘for I knew | 


I had been cross and naughty this morning 
and I was afraid you were angry. ! 

“You will forgive me though, dear, will 
you not? for the real truth of the matter is 
that I woke up with a dreadful headache ; 
and when I came down to breakfast it was 
so bad that I could hardly 6 ~~ far loss 
say anythi leasant to anybody. 

Y Bextte, ph knows my headaches well, 
says he could see I was nearly distracted, 
and was very sorry for me; but of course 
you could ‘not guess the matter, and I 
ain afraid I made myself dreadfully disa- 
Kreeable to you.” 

Now, all this was said in the sweetest 
manner; but somehow it did not bear even 
the faintest impress of truth about it ; and 
though Rex felt bound asa lover to say sho 
had not been d le to him, and to 
ask how the head was then, he believed so 
little in its sufferings that after a minute he 
felt emboldened to add : 

“I did mean to ask you, however, Ada, 
not to say any more about alterations in the 


hees’ garden, as we call that at the side of | 


the house. 
“My mother is very delicate and nervous, 
and any of are always 


un eansaaet to he ; besides w she has 
Coe Ao ee set eiea with tint plot 
Oo} 


ge Saher iad ont Rober as it is, and 


lie she was able she always cultivated 


and attended to it herself never letting s gar- 


dener into it except for such d 
mowing as ae sg 
strength. 

“Since her strength failed her, Twitt—M iss 


devoted herself to its» zealously and lov- 
ingly that it has becoine additlonally en- 
deared to my inother, who now associates 
6 with both her husiand and her adopted 
0 > 

“I do not think even ny grandfather would 
voluntarily alter a plant in it; and there- 
fore I saw my mother was pained when 
you, whoare still but a comparative strang- 
er to her, expressed such contempt for its 
old-fashioned arrangement, and deterinina- 
tion to induce the quire to have it com- 
pletely remodelled. ' 

For one moment in this speech Adelaide 
felt as if despite all Captain Scott's warn- 
wae she must cast prudence and temper to 
winds, and give her tangue the rein. So it 
was Miss Travers again, was it? whose 
clumsy gardening was to be held in such 
respect that any comment from her, the 
future mistress of the house, must be re- 
garded as an impertinence and met with a 
reprimand. 

n very dread for her own sake of what 
she might say if she said anything at all, 
she managed to hold her tongue; but her 
bosom heaved so violently, and the scarlet 
blood rushed in sucha vivid volume to her 
cheeks, that Reginald could not help see- 
ing the effect of his words, and instead of 
0 PB on to allude to their departure, as he 
had intended, he felt obliged to add; 

“T hope you are not vexed with me, Ada, 
for saying this, 
“You must know that I should not have 


thing you could wish would be t> hurt, 
even unintentionally, iny poor little moth- 
er's feelings; and if [ were not so anxious, 
honestly anxious, that she should be a 
mother to you, too, and love you as much 
as—as I am sure she wishes to do.” 
Reginald had meant to say, “as you de- 
serve ;"’ but somehow honesty put in a pro- 
test there, and he finished his sentence dif- 
ferently. It did not matter much. Miss 


mand, and to answer with asmile sweet 
enough to reassure any lover. 

“Dear Rex, h»w could I be angry? I am 
so glad you told me, for of course it was not 
a thing I could have guessed, could I? And 
the only little bit that hurts me is that dear 
mamina, as I love to call her, should still 
look on me as even in parta stranger. We 
must try to teach her differently,’ and let 
her feel that now she has a daughter she 
need no longer be dependent on the atten- 
tions of a companion, who of course can 
never be as near vo her as us.” 

Poor Rex! If he had been foolish and 
fickle he was certainly punished by the 
twinge inflicted on him through this speech, 
and all the more because when Adelaide 
said swectly: “But, love, you still look 
grave; and you had such a very black look 
when you caine to meet us just now. 
Surely there must be something else the 
matter besides this little trifle, which 1 will 
soon repair?*’ he could not say out the truth, 
but was fain to find some other excuse, and 
answered : 

“O, I suppose I was thinking of some- 
thing I had just heard, and which worried 
me. Transom, our butler, tells me that 
there has been a foreign looking man hang- 
ing round the place, and asking all sorts of 
questions of the servants and lodge-keep- 
ers: questions chiefly about you and your 
brother, Ada, and—” 

“About us!” 


and Miss Scott’s face had turned deally 
white ; but Rex was not looking at her, and 
went on: 


indeed, I shouldn't have told you, only 
that I know you are not in the least timid or 
nervous, It seems he has been trying to 
find out how long you have been here, 
when we are going to be married, and 


things down from London) it is not to take 
a band of ee ae the very ag d 


who broke into Lord's house, and stole his 


riage. 

oThey may have got wind of the arrival 
of those very boxes of yours, and fancy 
| there are jewels and other things of value 





among their contents; and if so, T think it 
is fortunate he has been imprudent enough 
in his inquiries put us on our guard. I 
told Transom he ought to have informed 
me the instant he heard of it; but I think 
there is plenty of time as it is, for the man 
must be lounging some where in the vicinity 
as he was talking to the gamekecper’s 
daughter only yesterday; and it can't be 
difficult to hunt out a dark-looking man 
with an American accent (Transoin declares 
he speaks through his nose with a twang) 
' in this little place. [ am going to Dane- 
| minster this afternoon to see the inspector 
of police there about it; and, as my grand- 
father is a magistrate, we can casily—"’ 

“O no, no, Rew ie, don’t!—pray don't go 
to the police. 0, let him alone!” 

Miss Scott was whiter than ever, and 
trembling froin head to foot, as ifin an ague 
fit. Ser lover looked at her in arnazement. 
Certainly, if he had put her down as not 
nervous, he must have been mistaken. __ 

“Don't!” she repeated, clutching his 
hand in her hot shaking fingers. 

“What is he to youn—or us? Evenif he is 
‘a thief we can take care of our property ; 

and you know it is going away. -f have 

been thinking for soine days that our visit 
. ought to come to anend. Bertie wants ine 
yr cobed and you will go back with us, wiil 





| 
| 
| 
| 


oo? je, let the poor iman alone. 
on bh has done nothing.” 


6 beyond a woman's 


done so if I had not felt certain that the last | 


Seott had had time to recover her self coin- | 





Travers hastaken the task from her, and | 





| 


| 





| are few 


| 


The words caine hardly above a whisper, | 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WITTERS, whom we left so far away 

from home and Gorseleigh and all those 

with whom her life had bound u 
until now—Twitters in her gray dress 
hood, and with the curly rings of her thir 
hair blowing about her brow in the tresh 
autumnal breese, was still standi where 
we described her, at the door of sur- 
geon’s hut, when she heard a rumbl 
close by, and, looking to the side whence 


Ne ie ae a two roy | 
A ro oom. u rough 
stony path owards her. “s P 

It 1 close to the door, that 


the soldier driving it night ust a plece of 
the harness, and Twittors looked curioosl 


at the ‘sister,’ who returned the gaze wit 
interest; and after a keen glance at the 
dress and badge, as well as at the bright 
earnest face, Tent forward and beckoned 
the young girl to her. 

“You belong to the Geneva corps, 
Fraulein, is it not so?’ she asked, - 
ing in some Gerinan b rather di It 
to understand; and stters 
eagerly in the affirmative. 

“Are youoceupied? Have you sick in 
here ? 

“No one at all, Sister. I—we, that is, have 
— arrived from Strasbourg." 

“Then, in God's naine, don't delay, but 
come with me. I have lint and other neces- 
saries here; but all the other sisters are 
already fully occupied, and I have only just 
heard that there are eleven wounded men 
lying in a stable just outside Jouy. Li oe | 
have been there three days unattended, 
the poor souls! Will you come ? One woman 


anewered 


j} can do so very little for so many.” 
The Sister spoke in a quick, alinost per- |. 


emptory tone, like one not used to waste 
words, but it was not needed to compel an 
eager assent from Twitters. She 
into the house on the instant to awaken Miss 
Curtis, and summon nage mf them; 
but the sight of the poor woman still lying 
in the profound slumber of utter weariness, 
and with her kind ugly face looking quite 
ray and worn, touched the girl's tender 
Roast. She could not bear to awaken her, 
when, perhaps, she herself might—proud 
thought—be sufficient assistance in the Sis- 
ter’s need; so merely waiting to scribble a 
few lines, which she laid beside her friend, 
telling her where she had gone, and with 
whom, and promising to rejoin her, a4 soon 
us released, at the ambulance departinent, 
she clambered up into the cart de the 
nun, and set off In a breathless state of ex- 
citement. 

A tedious and jolting ride it was through 
deep lanes and iniry roads, much cut up by 
the heavy wheels of artillery wagons, but 
it brought the little band of Good Samari- 
tans before long tothe dilapidated village 
of Jouy, and after passing through it, and 
crossing two or three fields, from which the 
crops had been gathered some time back, 
they arrived at a tuinbledown-looking cat- 
tle-shed, which one of the soldiers pointed 
out as their destination, adding : 

“We brought the men there after the 
skirmish three days ago; but we were too 
busy to think of them afterwards, and there 
by here. I doubt whether 
all of them will be living now.” 

Twitters gave an involuntary shudder 
and turned pale, which the Sister observing, 
she said gently. 

“You are not used to this sort of thing 
yet, ny child!" , 

“Ono; | had only one week's experience 
at Strasbourg, and this is my first day in the 
field. [have never seen war before. Indeed, 
I hope I never shall again.”’ 

“Ah, it is very dreadful!’ replied the 
German nun calmly. “May God forgive 


| the French Emperor for — inis- 


; : | eries on these poor people 
“Yes, I suppose you are surprised ; and, | 


mve been 


with the army froin the pap aenry L and if 
you could see my hair you would find it was 











le —~ ~ 


from the parched lips of the sufferers, and 
at the heavy fearful smell which filled the 

had ado w keep herself from 
sinking to the ground. 

“Yes, Herr . L—I believe ao,"’ she 
stammered,and instantly had a rollof band- 
ages thrust into her hand. 

“Heinrich will hold the man while I take 
off his foot,” the Doctor went on rapidly; 
“and you hold the band ready ,and give 
me = as I we it. 1! Now, friend, 

‘m ng wo merciful, and give you 
some chloroform." ° 41 

‘Not to me,monaieur,”’ said the wounded 
man, speaking in atone # feeble as to be 
bare ly audible. “I have disease of the heart, 
and——”’ 

“Well, well, then bear it, that's all. It is 
only a trifle more courage. Huvre,Fraulein, 
a little closer.”’ 

The German knelt down to raise the 
wounded leg, while with a rapid skilful 
hand, the surgeon cut the boot from the 
shattered foot, :nuttering the while: 

Mi hang: Lg in ual y, very ugly. Frau- 
lein, my tools. Now, rlend,courage. Hah! 
what is the reason of that?’ 

The exclamation was neither occasioned 
by a scream or struggle froin the French- 
man, who had simply set his teeth and 
clenched his hands; but by a sudden ava- 
lanche of bandages, lint, and instruments 
tumbling into the surgeon's lap, a strangled 
little cry, a rustle and fall,and a young lady 
lying in a little crumpled gray heap at the 
auffcrer'’s side, her pretty fair hele staining 
itaelf in the bloody clay of the cabin fluor. 

For the first time in her life Twitters had 
fainted away. 

“What!” exclaimed the justly indignant 
Doctor. “Is this the way for nurses tw be- 
have? What ailsher? I heard no shot; 
yet Lad 

“*Monsieur,’’’ said the sergeant faintly, “it 
appears to me that the sight of the wound 
caused mademoiselle to faint. She has a 
sensitive heart."’ 

“Heart be hanged !" exclaimed the angry 
Galen. “She is a fine lady; one of your 
sentimental Englisliwomen who come here 
and make a great noise and parade, and fill 
the English papers with letters about their 
usefulness, when they know no more of 
nursing wounded nen than a cow,and can’t 
even bear to look at a little blood. Hein- 
rich, if you have a hand to spare, reach ime 
that strip of linen ; and you, my brave, take 
a pull of brandy to stemly is again after 
that idiot’s escapade. Well, Fraulein,” as 
Twitters, whose fainting-tit had only lasted 
a minute or so, made an effort w get up, 
“what are you staring at? Do you not 
think you had better go outside? This is 
certainly no place for fine ladies,” 

The poor girl, who was now sitting up 
feeling very giddy and bewildered, blushed 
piteously at his sarcasm. Not that she re- 
sented it. On the contrary, she felt that he 
was rightand that she had, in fact, no busi- 
ness there; she who had thought she coula 
be quite as usetul as Mins Curtis, and who 
hud dingraced herself so utterly at the first 
trial. nd her eyes tilled with hot contrite 
tears as she answered humbly ; 

“Tam so very, very sorry, Herr Doctor; 
O, pray don't send me away.’’ 

ive surgeon paid no attention to her—now 
could he when he was busy taking off his 
pationt’s foot, while he held a strip of band- 
age between his toeth—and as soon as the 
last turn of the knife had severed the 
nangled member, Twitters suinmoned up 
courage wo draw near, and gently take the 
poor tnan's head into her own lap, so as to 
raise it and make him easier while the doc 
tor fastened the bandages, and then to the 
next patient, where Sister Gertrude wus 


| already es to assist him with the deit- 


| est fingers, an 


— gray, yet it was as lightas yours when | 


where ; and if (since vou have had so many 


place here; and my idea is that he is one of | 


bride's jewelry, the day after the mar- | 


left our convent in the Black Forest. Is 


not that some one at the door?” she added | 


suddenly, turning to the soldiers. 

“It is the Doctor, iny sister; he who sent 
us for help.”’ 

“Ah! but I can see already the gladness 
in his face. Well, Herr Doctor, we have 
brought you two nurses, you perceive.” 

“One nurse and one child !" growled the 
Doctor. “Here is work enough for three of 
you. Have you brought bandages and 
brandy ?"’ 

“Both, Herr Doctor. There isa cane of 
things in the cart; and see—in my pocket 
—a bottle of chloroform.” 

“That is well, for J have nune here; and 
there is a poor fellow who must lose his 
foot at once, and who is too badly wounded 
otherwise to have much strength to boast 
of. He is a French sergeant, too. I am 
glad our fellows bad the humanity w bring 
him in.” 

“Poor inan! so am I. Little Simer, help 
me to carry in this case. Ob trod 1" 

The exclaination broke involuntarily froin 
the good woman's lips as they entered the 
low-rooted fetid hovel, 
filthy straw trodden down by the cattle 
and as close to eaoh other as they could well 
be, were eleven ghastly forins, some dou- 
bled up in strange contorted attitudes, and 
filling the shed with their groans and wails, 
uthers stretched out rigid and inotionless as 
SLALUCK. 

‘Three dead,’’ observed the Doctor care- 
lessly. “That one nearest you—you had 
better carry him outside, Max, we want al! 
the room there is—and those two in the cor- 
ner. Now, my Sister, here is a poor fellow, 
out of whose shoulder I have just fished a 
musket-ball, and who will be the better for 
sone of your brandy. Will you see to him? 
I think he has ted. And you, Frau- 
leim, come bere. 1 hope you are handy."’ 

He turned sharply to Twitters as he spoke, 
who, sick and giddy at the sight of so many 
mutilated forms, at the cries which broke 





where, lying on |, 


readiest presence of mind in 
the world. 

Itimust be said in behalf of our poor little 
heroine (‘a ‘poor hervine,’ indeed,” I hear 
some Of you say) that this was the first time 
she had ever comein contuct with the actual 
horrors of the battle-field; and J fancy 
many a medical student will tell you that 
he felt very sick, and flinched like a coward, 
at his first sight of a bad operation. 

Besides, the girl had been travelling 
since morning of the previous day, had had 
no sleep, and only a hasty breakfast; and 
was, therefore, naturally as inuch weakened 
in her bodily powers asin her nerves, 

The first sight and sinell of the interior 
of the shed had sickened her to the seul, 
and made the floor seem to swim beneath 
her ; and when she saw the shattered foot 
uncovered, and the gleam of the lifted 
knife, her endurance suddenly yave way, 
and she succumbed aluyether, . 

Fortunately, the doctor said no more to 
her. He went busily trom man to man, 
aided by Sister Gertrude and the two 
soldiers, and Pwitters was left t sit on the 
ground and hold the Frenchinan’s head, 
now and then imemtening his lips with 
brandy, or wiping the cold perspiration 
from hiw forehead, and too utteriy crushed 
and humiliated to proffer further assitance. 
Little good she knew it would be to do seo 
after her last failure; but after a titne the 
Sister caine t» her side and said. 

“Should you be able t» stay here for » 
little, and attend ww these poor men by 
yourself? 

“There is nothing to be done for therm, 


| rernember that, but to give them drink 


when they want it, and ease the positions a 
lutle of any but those two, if they are in 
great pain. 

“The doctor and his men are going else- 
where, where they are more required, and 
I must return to the camp hospital for some 
blankets for these poor creatures; but they 


| cannot be left alone, and as you do not 


| ¥ 


know the way, it would be no use to send 
ou. 

“O Sister, I shall be only too glad to 
stay. Indeed, | want to be useful,” cried 
poor Twitters, quite grateful w the nun for 
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giving her an order, even though at the 
marine nomenther heart was beating fut 
with nervous alarm at the idea of being 
left alone with all those wounded and dyinz 
men, and with the de boom of cannon 
and continuous rattle of musketry filling 
her ears, and making her nerves quiver 
with the unaccustomed excitement. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

— —— 


Dur Young Folks. 


PRINCESS GLORIANA. 


—_———— 


BY G. GOLDNEY. 





PPVAE Princess Gloriana sat alone in her 
alabaster tower looking out towards the 
sea, with ber blue eyes fixed on the 


shining deep and the: cloud of white gulls | 
flickering up and down with restless move- | 


ment. But she was not thinking of any- 
thing she saw, her brow was puckered with 
anxious thought, and now and then she 
heaved a sigh, as if the subject of her 
meditation were too weighty for her. 

The room in which she sat was the most 
erfect gemof art: and she herself—the 
*rincess—wasthe crowning point of beauty, 

on which the eye dwelt in rapturous delight 
whilst the exquisite surroundings faded 
back into a soft harmonious background, 

The thoughts that were troubling the 
Princess were thes 

“Tomorrow is Tn 

andina few iinutes Tomay expeet inv 
fairy godmother to appear with ler usual 
question, ‘My dear Gloriana, What should 
vou like to have for a birthday presont?’ 
and [ have not the slightest idea whit te 
ask tor. T have everything that mortal ean 
desire, all the love the heart can wish from 
devoted parents, a hundred ardent suitors, 
and avast empire that one day will own me 
as its sovercign. To ean remember seven- 
teen visits of my godimother on inmy seven- 
teen birthdays, and she has never tailed to 
give me what T have desired, 

“What shall Task my godmother to give 

me this time?” 

Prineess Gloriana brooded for a 


twentieth birthday, 


few mo- 


ments longer; then agentle smile stole over | 


the lovely lips, and clasping her hands she 
softly exclaimed : 

“What could be sweeter than to hear the 
incessant praise of the Princess Gloriana 
coming forth from the lips of men?) What 
is the use of being more gifted than others 
if leannot hear the expressions of adimira- 
tion, wonder and delight, which tiny beauty 
and talents must excite? Yes, T will ask 
for the gift of hearing all that is seid of me 
throughout the world.” 

There was no turning of the handle, no 
opening of the door, ne sound of footfall 
on the earpet, yet when the Princess un- 
clasped her hands she became aware of the 
presence of her fairy godmother, 

“My dear Gloriana, what should vou like 
to have to-morrow fora birthday present?” 

Just the same old words, but there was a 
look in the fairy godmother’s fee that 
ought to have startledand warned the Prin- 
cose, 

But Gloriana was only thinking of her 
new idea, and she was no more ready to be 
warned than any of us when we have a new 
hobbyheorse to ride on to the death. 

“Dear godmother, you are just in time, 

I only decided a minute ago.” 

“Think before you speak, Gloriana; the 
gift is vours asseon as asked for.” 

“TL have done with thinking,” 
Princess, Shaking her head, “it only pruz 
aed mine; but an inspiration arose whici | 
accepted.” 

The fairy godmother raised her hand, but 
Gtloriana continued hastily : 

“You have given me every good thing 
that I can want, now give me the power of 
hearing all that men shall sav Orme till mys 
next birthday Comes round.” 

“The gilt is yours.” 

The same old words, but oh, 
with whieh they were uttered! 


snide the 


the wail 
Yet the 


Princess heeded the despairing voiee no | 


more than the warning fice of the fairy god- 
mother: for what can danip the ardor of a 
youny heart set on a fresh delight ? 

Early the next morning Princess Cilori- 
ana was awakened by the roaring of ean- 
nons; twenty guns were fired in honor of 
her twenty vears, 

As the first boom: sounded she turned 
on her pillow murmuring, “My birthday,” 
with a happy luxurious teeling. 

The next moment she heard distinetly 
the voice of a litthe child, saying: 

“Mother, what is that great noise?” 

Then the reply: 

“They are firing wuns, dear, in honor of 
Princess Gloriana’s birthday, thet all the 
world may know that she is twenty years 
oid to-day.” 

“Will she have as many as twenty pre- 
sents, do vou think ?”’ 

“A great many more than that, perhaps 
twenty hundred. 

“O dear, I hope she will send me some; 
she could not want so many: and vou are 
too poor, motber, to buy me any presents.” 

“Child, you are toolish; why should she 
send you presents? she does not kiow you, 
and she thinks of nobody but herself” 

The Princess felt as if some cold water had 
been suddenly thrown over her; she knew 
not whether to be sad or angry. 

“Ah,” she said, drawing «a long breath, 
“my godmother's git has come,” and the 
tirst taste of that gilt was not pleasant. 

Boon, boom, went the guns, 

The Princess listened trembling. 

“Such a fuss about nothing,’ muttered an 
artisan on his way to work, “and we are 
taxed to pay forthe powder wasted to-lay. 
]’d like t inake Gloriana serub my kitchen 
$0 take the pride out of her. 
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“She's not halfas handsome as my Molly, 
and she holds her head as stiffas a broom- 
stick.’ 

The Princess stuffed the pillows into her 
ears, but it was easier to deaden the boom- 
ing guns than those dreadful voices that 
sounded so distantand clear, one after the 
other, tillevery nerve in her body was 

thrilling with anger, shame, and indignant 
| despair, 

The hundred princes who thronged the 
court as her suitors uttered bitter words 


about her pride and her caprices, ‘and de- 
cea thn | ; and a pair of boots that have done good ser- 


mighty ernpire which she would one day 


inherit tempted them to stoop before her, | 
: | ration of Princess Gloriana’s health, and 


and to put up with her ty airs. 
Yet there was one who did not lift up his 
voice against her, the quietand modest 


Prince Xerxes, whoin she had greatly de- 

spined and laughed at, declaring that he 
| could not say “Boo” to a goose, nor hold 
up his head like a man. 

“My darling’s birthday ?"’ was all he said 


| 
Ee that only the great wealth and 
| 
| 


mind of the Princess. 


same love and sympathy that she dealt out 


| 





to thein. 

The hundred princes had departed to 
return no more, but the Derg missed 
them witha sigh of relicf. A court ball 
was hastily arran 
more for having been got up in a hurry; 
the young ladies had no new dresses to 
burden their minds with fears of rents 
and disasters, and they danced away most 
inerrily in their old ones; whilst the gen- 


/ tlemen discovered that for ease and com- 


fort there is nothing like a well-worn coat 


| viee. 


The world wondered at the sudden resto- 


some new medicines were supposed to have 
worked the cure. ’ 

You must not suppose that the Princess 
gave herself up toa life of amiable enjoy- 
ment. 

W herever there was sorrow, sickness, and 


| poverty, there came the Princess witha 


but the words conveyed a good deal to the | 


But hearing everything said about her | 


actually made her so sick that there were 
times, Indeed, when it seemed as if Gloriana 
were actually dying. 

At length however the weary year had 
almost run its course, and the eve of anoth- 
er birthday brought the fairy godimother to 
theside of the Princess, 

“My dear Gloriana, what should you 
like to have for a birthday present?” 

Gloriana shuddered; then, roused to 
frenzy by the same old words, which seem- 
ed to mock at her misery, she started up 
savinnsg : 

“Begone! your gifts have been turned 
into curses, I will have no more of them!" 

“Ungrateful girl!’ replied the fairy god- 
mother, with a stern, reproachful face, 
“is ituny faultor yours, that these gifts 
have been abused, and caused misery 
instead of joy ?”’ 

Gloriana sank back against her pillow, 
silent and ashamed, 

“T tried to warn you last year, before the 
fatal wish was uttered, but pride and self- 
consequence had blinded your eves and 
inade your ears deaf, and you would have 
your own way.’”’ 

“T have borne too much already,’ sighed 
the Princess; “let me die in peace, | ask no 
more,” 

“Rather wish to live, and use your splen- 
did gifts for the benefit of others, Prosper- 
itv hardens the hearts of soine, just as the 
sunshine scorches and bakes the earth; but 
where is the soil so hard and stony that re- 
fuses to be softened by the rain, falling per- 
haps from some thick black cloud that 
secus to darken our whole life, and shut 
out any prospect of light?” 

A few tears rolled down from Gloriana’s 
half-closed eyes, but still she said noth- 
ing. 

“If blessings fiil our hearts with pride 
and selfishness, that is very bad; but if 
afiliction only stirs up sullen anger and 
despair, that is worse; if nothing will correct 
/ our faults we must be surely in a hopeless 
state, Rouse yourself, Giloriana, come out 
like gold from the furnace. To-morrow 
you will be twenty-one, and T shall hand 
you overto yourself from that day; my 
Visits and my gifts will coasetogether. Use 
this last opportunity well, and ask for what 
will serve you tothe end of your days.” 

“Self, self has been the’ snare,” softiy 
murmured the Princess; “Iwill think of 
self{no more, Happiness isa shadow that 
flies when we run alter it, but it comes and 
settles by our side quietly and comfortably 
when we give up hunting it, and turn our 
thoughts to duty and to work.”’ 

The Princess looked quite different as she 
spoke; the fairy godmother modded 
head with satisfaetion, for she never wasted 
needless words, and said quickly: 

“Now what shall it be—the last gift of 
vour lite?” 

“Give mea large sympathetic heart, to 
enter into the joys and sorrows of others as 
if they were mv own.” 

When the clock struck the midnight 
hour the Princess fell into a deep refresh- 
ing sleep. Noteven the guns awoke her, 
us, With twenty-one volces they recorded the 
age of Princess Giloriana, 

The Emperor and Finpress sat up in bed 
and began to say, “Poor Glo— . but 





her | 








not disappointing, 


something stopped them, and they burst | 


out laughing instead. They could not tell 


what made them feel so happy; certainly | 


the sun shone as he had never shone before 

' and the air, the flowers, the birds, and the 
whole earth seemed to breathe forth an at- 
mosphere of joy and freshness that was 
almost bewildering. 

Every memberot the royal household 
appeared to be seized witha fit of life and 
aden ss; the servants bustled about witha 
surprising vivacity; suppressed lauchier 
was hoard in every corner; the kettles sang 
and the eats purred; the dogs jumped, and 
and nearly wagged their tails off: the cook 
forgot to scold, and even the doors creaked 
with merriment. 

The Emperor and Empress sat down to 
breikfast : one declared that the coffee had 
the finest flavor in the world, and the other 
that the muffins were toasted to perfection ; 
and when the door opened, and Gloriana 
appeared with golden rays in her hair, sun- 
shine in her eves, the bloous of the morning 
in her cheeks, and her whole heart running 
out of her lips in words of sweetest love and 


svinpathetic heart dealing out comfort, heal- 
ing, and every possible alleviation of dis- 
tress, 

The hospitals, the schools, the reforma- 
tories, and the prisons, all spoke of the pres- 
ence of Princess Gioriana; of her searching 
eye, ready resources, and lavish ss 
of gold and time and thought, and, better 
still, of an everlasting spring of love that, 
though human, seemed almost divine in its 
depth and width. 

‘hen the Princess had nearly reached 
her twenty-fourth birthday, the Emperor 
said it was time that she should be married, 
and as she had had so much difficulty in 
choosing for herself out of a hundred suit- 
ors, he had deter:mnined to take the matter 
into his own hands, and to choose for her a 
suitable partner. 

The Princess was grave and silent, whilst 
she played with the amber heart that hung 
upon her chain. At last she spoke: 

“Father, you know best. I can trust my 
happiness to you.”’ 

As he stooped to kiss her, she whispered, 
“Where is Prince Xerxes?” 

“He went away like the rest, Gloriana, 
Those who give up a prize so lightly are not 
worth a thought.”’ 

“Whom have you chosen for your son-in- 
law, father ?”’ 


“The bravest, noblest man in the world, | 
Gloriana; the great General Artaphernes. | 


Hie has Jed our arinies to victory, crushed 
our ancient enemy, and thrown dust upon 


his pride; and, I may add, that he has | 


secured the crown for your brow, and the 
sceptre for your hand, which without his 
genius and valor had surely departed from 
this house for ever.” 

Gloriana turned pale with awe and sur- 
wise. This hero, mysterious in his un- 
cnown history, was to be her future lord. 

This was something very ditterent troin the 
crowd of puling princes whom she had des- 
pised, even poor faithful Xerxes must of 
necessity give way to sucha giant of fame 
as General Artaphernes, 

‘But what oi his wishes, father?” 
mured Gloriana; “I would not have inyself 
offered to any lian as a recompense for ser- 
vices.” 

“You may trust vour dignity to me, my 
child. Artaphernes has reiused every oifer 
of distinction and reward, and he claims 
but one privilege—that of throwing himself 
and hisswordat your feet. I have given him 
pertnission to do so. [tis for you, Gloriana, 
a, to decide whut to say to one so noble and 
devoted.” 

The color flew into her cheeks, and she 
replied with agitation, “My heart will tell 
me What to say when the moment comes; 
I shall see at a glance if he be good and 
true.”’ 

The great day came when Generai Arta- 
phernes entered the capital with his victori- 


ous troops, and amidst the shouts of the | 


populace marched to the palace, where the 


Kimperor and Empress and Princess Glori- | 
I 


ana waited to receive hin. 


Artaphernes walked up the grand hall of | quest of the multitudes of 
reception with a fine soldierly step, and | 


with a firm dignity and modesty becoming 
one Who had wrestled with great dangers, 
and had overcome them. 

The appearance of the hero ot the day was 
and the face, though 
much concealed by alarge growth of beard 
and moustaches, wore a grave, kind expres- 
sion. 

While Gloriana was watching this stirring 


reality coming towards her with feelings of 
pride and satisfaction, her mind was — 


Ing a Shadow of the past which slipped away 


| becore she could grasp it. 


There was a familiarity in the appearance | 


| of Artaphernes which grew paintul in its 
| intensity. 


The Emperor stepped forward just as the 
general was about to kneel before his sov- 


ereign, and placing a crown of laural on his | 


head, he bade him not to Kneel to man,-and 
to accept the thanks and undying gratitude 
of the Emperor and the nation for saving 


| therm in the hour of danger. 


Artaphernes bowed his thanks, and tak- 


‘ing the crown of laurel from his brow, he 


greetings, there had never—never—never | 


been such a happy little party as this be- 
fore. 

In what a different manner did the Prin- 
cess receive her birthday presents this vear 
from what she had done the year before! 
She heard no more this time tnan she was 


intended to hear, and with a large heart and | 


large smiles she trusted all and won all 


knelt beiore the Princess and laid it at her 
rect. 

“He will —_ now,” thought the Prin- 
cess ; ‘tand I shall know him bythe voice.” 


But she sighed when the voice came rough | 


and deep, and it awakened no echo in her 
memory. 

“Beautiful Princess, I have fought for 
you, for your honor and safety, and I have 
coine to lay my laurels at your feet. With 
the Emperor's permission, [ humbly ven- 
ture to crave that you will crown the hap- 
ee this hour by the promise of your 
land. 

The Priucess replied in a low voice, “Let 


_ it be as you and my father desire.” 
; back to kindness, receiving froin others the | She held out her hand to Artaphernes 


1 and enjoyed all the | 


mur- | 





a 


| with « treditc‘aitie! ana the promod i wo his 


| lips, still kneeling : 

“One more boon, kind Princess; | have 
given you my laarela, give me in return 
some sinall token of your in re 
inembrance of your promise.’’ 

“Certainly,” replied Gloriana; “take one 
of 7 ;—which will you have?” 

“ r t venture to e 
ence for one thing over anther,” oni — 
aphernes slowly, “give me that little am. 
ber heart that hangs npon your chain.” 

“O, not that, ithas been my companion 


for years—it belongs to a cherished 
) It been given her by Prines 
Xerxes. 


Gloriana grasped the amber heart as she 
gag as if no powershould tear it from 

er. 

“If the Princess Gloriana honors me with 
her hand,” said Artaphernes steadily, «| 
cannot endure that even a corner of her 
heart should be given toa ‘cherished mem. 
ory’ Iwill haveall or none, and take 
your decision like a soldier.”’ 

‘‘Here isa man,’ thought the Princess, 
“who intends to be master of all his posses 
sions. I shall have to yield.” 

After a pause, which seemed very long 
to Artaphernes, she answered sweetly, 
“You are right—I will give you the amber 
heart.”’ 
| Great general! he had won in court as he 

had done in camp, and the queen of his 
heart had been subdued by his brave deter. 
inination as completely as his enemies in 
the field. 

Artaphernes rose to his feet, and look- 
ing straight into the Princess's eyes, said, in 
a voice of unexpected softness and tender- 
ness, ‘Thanks, dearest Gloriana, I will 
not take vour amber heart—keep it as a 
link to join the present to the past.” 

Then Gloriana knew that Artaphernes, 
her betrothed husband, was Prince Xerxes, 
her lover of old. 

We need scarcely say what happiness 
awaited the Princess, when the qualities of 
the gentle and modest prince and the brave 
determined soldier were combined in the 
person of her husband. 

The nation rejoiced in the happy union of 
the devoted pair, and looked forward with 
satisfaction to the prospect of being ruled 
by Xerxes and Gloriaua. 

The fairy godmother appeared to give a 

rting blessing, and to hear from the 

>rincess's lips that her one year of and 
sorrow had acted like a terrible storm of 
rain, floodiug the parched land, drownin 
| hope and happiness, but leaving it rich at 
| fertile to blossom in all future years, 
ee 

WHENCE CELESTIAL PIGTAILS.—A_ re- 
cent imperial edict on the subject calls our 
attention to the origin of the pigtail, which 
is now the distinctive mark of a native of 
the Flowery Land. It is one of the strange 
phenomena ot that country, where every- 
thing is soancient and where so few innova 
_ tions have been tolerated, that this practice, 
| which was originally the badge of conquest, 
should have been not merely accepted, but 
to intertwine itself so closely with the nw 
tional life that it would now require forcible 
measures to induce the people to forego it. 
For in the days before the: Manchu conquest 
when the throne was occupied by the great 
dynasties of antiquity, the Chinese allowed 
their hair to grow as best it pleased them; 
| and they were even known to some of their 
neighbors a8 the “long-haired race.” But 
when the great soldier Noorachu marched 
southwards from Maukden to conquer 
China and establish the Manchu dynasty, he 
gave an order to his lieutenants to compel 
the people, as they submitted, to shave 
their heads in token of their surrender. 
The Manchus were thus enabled to discover 
at a glance which of the Chinese were van- 
quished, and which were not; while the 
throughness of their success was expressed 
_ in the most formal and emphatic manner. 

This practice, which was adopted partly 
from the exigencies arising out of the cvon- 
China by a mere 
handful of ‘Tartar soldiers, was continued 
and became an integral portion of the 
Manchu system of government, and the 
result has tended to confirm the wisdom of 
| the founders of the present dynasty. The 
pages views on the subject of the piztail 
ave not yet been ascertained with any 
degree of certitude; but it may be remark- 
ed that all the insurrections of the last 
twenty years have put forward, as one of 
their features, the intention to renew this 
practice, which has there been represented 
/asa badge of conquest. There now, how- 
ever, seems more chance than ever of its 
perpetuation. 
—-——_—>_- e —~<.»——- -—_ 
Mr. SINCLAIR AGAIN.— Among 
' the first to ize the merits of Holinan’s 
| Pad was Rev. J. H. Sinclair, of Staten 
Island. His testimonial, published in 1875, 
sold a great number of Pads. Recently 
Mr. 8. Frought to our office, voluntarily, 
| the following :— 


Gentlemen—After suffering tor many 
years from Chills and Fever, in utter 
despair of cure, I wasinduced to try Hol- 
inan’s Pad. Contrary to my expectations, 
I was cured ; and asthe event has shown, 
radically. Year after year adds its testi- 
mony to the efficacy’ of the Pad in all 
malarial complaints. After an experience 
of five years, I desire to reaffirm all 
formerly said of the virtues of Dr. Hol- 
Pads, and earnestly recommend 
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hep te the afflicted. 
rapes, ee SINCLAIR. 
TOMPKINSVILLE, S. I., July 14, 1£30. 
HouMan’s Paps for sale by all druggists 
| or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of § 
| Address 


Houman Pap Co., 
744 Broadway N. Y. 
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A CRUSHED ROSE. 





BY H. F, 6. 





It is only a flower that I give you, 
A hundred-leaved damask-lyed rose ; 
Shut it in there between the dark pages, 
When that book of e:chantment you close. 


But when it is crushed there, and withered, 
And you—still a rose ia your bloom, 

Lift it up with your careless white fingers, 
Take it out of its magical tomb. 


It will spread with its fragrance arouad you 
The spell of a breeze-shaken tune— 

An hour in a garden of roses, 
A morning of sunshine in June; 


A face that implored with pale passion, 
Empty arms that entreated you, sweet, 
Anda heart that had perished to plegse you 

Trodden under your pitiless feet ! 





The Little Old Maid. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 








T was a pleasant little place, a story anda 
half high only, but spread out over a 
reat deal of ground. 

There was a big velvet lawn in front, with 
half-a-dozen beech-trces that hal stood 
there for a hundred years; magnificent old 
trees as ever cast their waving shadows on 
a suinmer day. 


—<—i = 


A. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“It is the very place for you,’’ Isabel Dale | 


said, with a happy eager look in her dark 
eyes. ° 

And Mr. Felix Pontifex smiled back at 
her, with that look a man gives a pretty 


girt whom he admires unusually much. 


“I shall decide upon it then. . Beechaliff 


Cot , & pretty rural naine, and the land- 
ody ee 

Isabel laughed, showing her distractingly 
pretty dimple. 

‘‘Miss Amy Barry, a little ugly old maid, 
and just as nice as she can be.’ 

Mr. Pontifex affected a horritied scowl, 
and helped Miss Dale into the carriage 
aain. 

“A very picturesque place indeed,’’ he 
said, looking back towards the pretty old- 
fashioned house under the shade of the big 
beeches. “I am glad you spoke of it to 
me. I will drive over again when Miss 
Barry is home, and make the necessary ar- 
rangements, 

hich “arrangeinents”’ were, that in con- 
sideration of twenty-five dollars a week, 
Mr. Pontifex was to have Miss Barry’s two 
front rooms tor himself and bis little mao- 
therless children, andaroom in the attic 
‘‘lean-to” for their nurse, the buxom young 
zirl. 
. It was a perfect godsend to little Amy 
Barry—“‘little ugly old maid’’ that she was 
—and when she knelt beside her bed that 
night, she offered her thankful gladness 
that Mr. Pontifex had come to smooth her 
tinancial road for her. 

For asummer boarder meant so much to 
Miss Barry, who five years ago had lost, in 
one week, her mother and tather and the 
big strong brother who had been such a 
tower of strength to them all. 

There had been nothing left to Amy but 
the homestead where she had been born 
and always lived, and when people had 
wivised her to sell it, and put the money in 
the bank for arainy day, while she went 
about sewing, she indignantly scouted such 
counsel, 

“No, indeed! A farmer's daughter ought 
tu imanage a bit of ground as well as a 
farmer’s son. I'll keep the place, and in 
suimimer J’ll take boarders, and Larry 
O'Toole shall do my heavy work for me. 
When the ‘rainy day’ comes, I'll have mny 
hole and a penny in the bank both.” 

She had prospered fairly until the last 
year; so that now, when Mr. Pontifex came, 
It was a godsend to her, and she went about 
her pretty cosy little house as contented an: 
happy as the day was long. 

An “ugly little old maid” that was what 
bonny bright Isabel had called her, and 
Felix Pontifex caught himself one day 
watching her as she went flitting froin place 
to place in her big white apron and tucked 





} 


| 
| 


and satiny-hrown hair braided | 


up sleev 
beneath aleoun silk net, both his children, 
Phil and Edna, trotting around after her. 

“Mr. Pontifex is just delighted with 
Beechcliff Cottage,’’ Isabel 
bright morning, when she dropped in a 
moment; such a radiant vision in her pale 
blue lawn and pink ribbons,her lovely 
face all aflush, her eyes shining like stars. 

Amy was mixing puff pee tur lemon pie 
—lemon pie and rice-pudding was Mr. Pon- 
tifex’s favorite dessert. 

“Is that so?”’ Ainy laughed, holding out 
one short dimpled arm inside the oven to 
test its heat. ‘That's pleasant to know,and 
especially froin you, Isabel, for I feel most 
truly grateful to you for recommending iny 
little nest to him. He is a great friend ot 
yours, isn’t he ?”’ 


Dale said one | 








Isabel laughed, and a little crimson flush | 


warined her cheek. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
course, I’ve known him for over a year 
now. He's handsome, isn't he?” 

“] think he is the finest-looking gentle- 
man I ever saw,”’ Ainy answered quietly, 
then bent a little puzzled look upon Isabel. 
“How did you come to send him here? 1 
should think you would prefer to have lim 
with you at the ‘St. Robert.’ ”’ 

“You little goose, can’t you understand 
that? Indeed, I don’t want hii at tir 
hotel—why, there’s Vera May, and Jessie 
Dean, and that lovely Miss Hathaway fromm 
the west. Aimy, I am so glad he came here 
where there’s no temptation for him tw be 
made a dead set at. A handsoine rich 
widower you know is a great catch. Here, 
he’s safe you see.” 

She did not mean anything 


Yes, he is a friend,of | 


cruel, but it touched little 
nothing had ever hurt her. 
And, proud little woman that she was, 


plain Amy as 


more Sugar 
ing to her eves. 
M 


r. Pontifex was safe at Beechcliff Cot- 


Yes, she was too old, too plain, too 


| decidedly an old maid, to be dangerous to 


any man's peace of mind. 
t was all true, and she had known it all 


| New Publications. 


sie suddenly had to rush to the pantry for | 
hide the tears she felt com- 


| other distinctive features, its size, year of 


her life, but somehow it occured to her as | 


never before. 

Little, and plain, and old, but with a 
woman’s heart beating warm and strengti- 
ful in her bosom, and somchow Isabel 
Dale's rare blossomy beauty seemed for a 
moment the most desirable possession in all 
the world because with it such love and de- 
votion and admiration could be won. 

She thrust the foolish thought away from 
her, and came back, her sugar-crock in her 
hand. 

“Do yoy bathe every day, Isabel? I beard 


| in the 


' tisements, as well as the 


the children saying the water was delight- | 


fully warm to-day. 

“We go down every day, why don’t you 
go, Miss Barry? I have the loveliest bath- 
ing-dress—cream flannel trimmed with 
brown, Can't you go with us at four o'clock 
to-day? Mr. Pontitex is going, and maim- 
ina, and Chris,” 

How she would have liked wo go! 

But hers was not the life of pleasure and 
cane that the brilliant butterflies of fashion 

ead. 

“T rather think not,” she said. “I want 
to make a short-cake ior tea. The children 
are so fond of it, and I promised it for to- 
night.’ 

**But the children can be disappointed for 
once. You must go, Miss Barry.” 

And Mr. Pontiicx stepped in the big 
shady kiteken, s» handsome in his white- 
duck suit that Amy's own skilful hands had 
laundried. 

Isabel gave him «a rapturous glance of 
welcome, and Ainy laughed a little oon- 
fusedly. 

*“T hope I aim not intruding, or that this 
delicious old-fashioned rooin is forbidden 
ground,” he said. 

Amy pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down, Mr. Pointifex,’’ she said, and 
then went on with her pastry, while he 
and Isabel chattod and laughed. 

And ended by tiking Amy's consent to 
go with thein bathing. 

She never knew quite how itall happen- 
ed—none of them Kknew—but little Hdna 
manuged tosepurate herselt frous them, and 
the first thing any one knew the child was 
screaming and being borne out by the 
breakers, and Aimy liad = plunged in after 
her, entirely oblivious t> the important fact 
that she was nottiuch more able to fight 
the heavy seus than the child. 

There was a lithe consternation, a shriek 
or #0 from Isabeli, an exclamation of some- 
thing net perfectly intelligible from = Mr. 
Pontifex, a protrpt comumand to Isabel's 
big brother Christ, and gthen shortly after, 
little Edna and Amy were carried out un- 
conscious ; and the next thing Amy knew, 
she was on her own lounye in her Little sit- 
ting room, with the sound of Isabel’s and 
her mother’s voices in the next room, and 
Mr. Pontitex’s handsome anxious eyes look- 
ing down in her faee, as he sat beside her 
little Fdna, unconecrned as ever, perched 
contentedly on his knee. 

“Aimee!” he said, in a low breathless 


sort of way, aisle looked wonderingly at | 


little darling 
for mysell, 


brave 
you, 


him; “Atmeec, my 
thank Heaven I saved 
dlidn’t 1?” 

She suddenly began to ery. 

Whiat did he mean ? 

Was it a dream—a tantalising dream ? 

* Aimee,” the low passionate volce went 
on, and the grave handsome face, all full of 
expectancy, drooped so near to hers that 
she knew it was no dream; “if vou had 
died, Tthink I should have died too! I 
meunt to have told you this very day how I 
have learned tolove you—that I want you 
to be my blessed littl: wife, if you ean care 
enough for ine to@ome to me. Can you, 
Aimee? Do you, dear?” 

= a t + - 

And even Lsabel could not begrudge 
happy Aims ler great ree. when she 
saw What per.cet bliss lua 
woman (cour her summer boarder. 

ee 

OVER-SENSITIVENESS.—There are those 
who inake their keen sensitiveness to the 
sufferings of others an excuse for shrinking 
froin them. They do not want to hear a 
tale of misery, w visit the sick or poor, to 
witness sorrow or pain, or even to think 
about human woes that call so loudly for re- 
lief, because it shocks their refined sensi- 
bilities. The most ordinary intelligence 
should show that the very pain thus endur- 
ed is the germ of that sympathy with which 
the warld needs to help, to comfort her 
sorrowing ones. If, to spare our own 
nerves, we crush this germ, and deny w 
our suffering brothers and sisters the judi- 
cious aid that wealth, or culture, or oppor- 
tunities enable us to bestuw, how shall we 
sulliciently reproach ourselves with a sel- 
tiishness so pronounced, and what shall we 
savy of a civilisation which bears such 


fruits? 
M. 8. 


=> ae 
A Norep politician says, “The press isa 
great ink convenience solnetimnes. 
el A 
Iw the matter of disordered nerves, Bo» 
ton yirls suifer 10 more than those of other 
cities. There are painful sensibilities that 
nothing can cure so thoroughly as Dr. Ben- 
son’s Celery and Chamomile Pflls, and 
every uervous girl should use them. 





come to the little | 























A book invaluable to advertisers, and 
those interested in journalism generally, fs 
N. W. Ayer & Son's American Newspaper 
Annual for 1881. It gives the name of 
every paper published in the United States 
and Canada, its times of issue, politics, or 


establishment, circulation, and advertising 
rate. It gives the population of each place 
in which newspapers are published, and also 
the population of the county and State in 
which it is situated, according to the best 
authorities. Under each State heading is 
given its capital, the number of counties 
State, the number of counties and 
places in which papers are published, and 
number of towns which are county-seate, 
the total number of papers inserting adver. 
number of each 
issue. It gives, also, a list of all newspa 





pers published in the United States and 
Canada which insert advertisements, ar 
ranged in States by counties, with the pop 
ulation of each county and the description 
and circulation of each paper. It vives sepa 
rate lists of religious and agrieultural pub 
lications, and all newapapers and periodi 
cals inserting advertisements published in | 
foreign languages. Altogether, it is one of | 
the most complete books of the kind that has | 
ever been issued. N, W. Ayer & Son, pub. | 
lishers, this city 
A book that will be rapturously welcomed 
by the younger, and read with pleasure by 
the older, is “Young Americans in Japan.” 
It is written by Edward Greey, a resident | 
for many years of that country, and fuith- 
fully paints its manners and customs in the | 
most entertaining style. The book mainly 
describes the adventures of an American 
family—particularly the younger members 
| 


of it—and a young Japanese who has been 
educated in the States, in their journey 
through Japan. Wecan commend it on all | 
accounts. The value of its facts, the inter 


est of the story, and the excellence of its | 
illustra. | 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, publishers. | 


one hundred and fifty excellent 
tions. 
Por sale by J. McCaully, 1309 Chestnut St. 
Price, 31.50 

The books for the holidays have already 
begun to make their appearance, and a very 
beantifully got-up one ia, ‘‘He Giveth to H 
Beloved Bleep,”’ » magnificently illustrated 
copy of the poem of that title by Mrs. 
Browning. The designs, all splendid works 
of art, are by Miss L. B. Humphrey, the 
engraving by Andrew. It is printed on 
strong white paper, and the backs mounted 
in green and gold. Altogether, it makes a 
most acceptable holiday book. Published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and for sale by 
J. MeCaully, 1809 Chestnut St. Price, $1.50. 

The Bryant & Stratton Business College 
has sent us an address, “Elements of Suc 
cess,’’ by James A. Garfield. Like all that 
ever fell from the lips of the late President, 
itis worthy of the most earnest’ reading. 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York, have 
issued @ beautifully-illuminated and illus- 
trated catalogue of some of their forthcom 
ing publications. 

MAGAZINES. 


The Portrait of Dr. Holland, by Wyatt 
Raton, which The Century Co, ofter on spe 
cial terms to subseribers to The Century 
Magazine (Scribner's Monthly), is a life-size 
photograph from the original crayon draw 
ing, showing nearly the full face and partof 
the shoulders. Considered only as an ex 
ceptionally fine specimen of the art of pho 
tography in America, this picture is of great 
interest. It has, moreover, an intrinsic art- 
value as an exact reproduction of the work 
of one of the best portrait painters in Amer 
ica; and it will be welcomed for its subject 
in many homes where the writings of Dr. 
Holland are ‘familiar as household words."’ 
It is sold at 8); with frame, for #10; or in 


connection with subs« riptions to The Century 
Untramed, with a | 


VWagazine as follows 
year's subscription, $6.50; framed, with a 


year’s subscription, 611.50, unframed, with | 


atwo years subscription, #10.00; framed, 
with atwo years’ subscription, 815.00 
The Eclectic Magazine tor November con 


tains 


prominent are: The 


Evolution; 


«ome of the more 
Place of Revelation in 


some Advantages and Uses of the English 
Now Testament; Cherubino; A Physiologi 
Fat Bread: Worry, etc., ete 
New York, publisher. Received from Cen 

tral News Co & 

Vick's [Uustrated Monthly for November 
contains « Landsome colored frontispiece i) 
lus'rating six varieties of foliage plants, with 
some timely notes about bulbs and the au 
tumn care of plants. Published by James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 

ciliate oeee 

Women that have been bedridden for 
years have been entirely cured of female 
weakness by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. Enclose a stamp to 
Mrs. LydiaE. Pinkham, 233 Western Ave- 


nue, Lynn, Mass., for Ber pamphlets. 


| mind. 





number of very readable articles | 
from the leading English magazines. Among | 


Arthur | 
Venryhn Stanley; Rambles Among Books, | 


cal Art Fancy. The Mind's Mirror; How to | 
E. R. Pelton, | 











aut a 
DR. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, M4, 


Inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery and 
Chamomile Pills, These Pile are prepared expressly 
to cure Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, Neerslgia, 
Nervousness, Paralyels, Si@eplesaness and Dyspepsia, 
and will cure any case, no matter how obetinate, if 
properly used. They are nota cureall, but only for 
those special diseases. They contain no opium, mor- 
phine, or quinine and are not a purgative, bat rege- 
late the bowels and cure constipation by curing oF 
removing the cause of it. They have a charming ef- 
fect upon the skin, and a lowely, quieting effeet apon 
the nervous system, slinply by feeling Ite tem thou- 
sand hungry yes, in some cases starving absorbents, 
They make or create nerve matter, and give power, 
force and buoyancy to the nerves, and in that way in- 


| crease mental power, enlurance and brilllancy of 


Nobody that has a nervous «vetem should ne- 
elect to take them two or three months in each year, 
asa nerve food, If for no other purpose. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, MW eents a box. Depot, 
106 North Kutaw St., Baltimore, Mi. By mail, two 


| boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for €2..0, to any address, 





DR. C. W. BENSON'S ‘ 


SKIN CURE! 


te Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORSE, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 7 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

r=} BSCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 

TENDER (TCHINGS on all parts of the 

body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 

removes tan and freckles, and is the BIST toilet 

dressingin THE WORLD. Elerantiy put up, two 

dottles in ome package, consisting of both internal 


and external treatment. 
All iret class druggists have it. Price81. per package. 


OSTETTER: 










Bi eTromacn ‘ 

One of the Reasonable Picasarce 
of life, a property-cooked meal, affords litthe of no 
presentenjoyment, and much subsequent torture to 
a confirmed dvepe pth But when chronte Indigestion 
is cormbatted with Houstetter’s Stomach Hitters, the 
foul is eaten with relish, and inost linportant of all, 
isn assirniiated by and nourishes the system. Use this 
grand tonic and corrective also to remedy constipa- 


thon, Dillousness, rheumatiam, fever and ague 
For sale by all Drugg ists and Dealers generally. 


FLORENCE 


AND 


HEATERS. 


No Smoke, 

No Smell, 
Absolutely NON- 
EXPLOSIVE. 
send for circularand 

Price-L ist. 


s. EK. Corner 7th® 
Arch Sts., 


Philade Iphia, Pa. 


PENSIONS. 


RE PAID crery © | «rd eabled by accident 
ot otherwise A WOUND of any kind, lows of 
» toe or eye, RUPTURE, | bat slgbt; 

Leage or \ articoce Veins give o 
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oD * THE SATURDAY EVENING POST-.: 
Some months ago “The Saturday Evening Post” commenced telling its read@rs about 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving invention, destined to afford wonderful relief to overworked women and servant-girls; that 
it was as anil to the Be of the Rich as of the Poor; that the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes was 
a better way and an easier way than the old way, and that it would answer both for the finest laces and garments and for 
the coarser clothing of the laboring classes; that the directions were so simple and easy that a child could have no trouble in 
following them; and that it was a cheap soap to use; that a few minutes time on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 
intelligence was all that was necessary to show the girl or washerwoman how to use it, and every housekeeper should insist 


jon its being used exactly by the directions, and should not listen to any excuse for not using it. 














! 








The Saturday Evening Post also endorsed kick away the Wash : Ca Time Has Shown 


















































all these statements, and told its readers that |""" 
the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid- No Boiling wih Frank S That these efforts have been appreciated. 
dalls Way of Washing Clothes never failed Dont spoil the cld Boiler Sam; Though the advertisements in this paper 
when the soap fell in the hands of a person keep ashes init! and the unqualified indorsement of every 
of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. A we caf eres z claims made for the Frank Giddeis 
pio? and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washi 
A Person of Refinement, / Clothes, the Frank Siddalls Soap hes beet 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would be 45 sent to every State in the Union where 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 
washing clothes in place of the old, hard. ; lf overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 
sloppy, filthy way. —s sveny oui have “~ § Som letters of 
A Person of Intelligence, a ae ‘ oa Ry Ry. 5 5. Smmag 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would = 
have no difficulty in understanding and fol- 
lowing the very p bos and sensible directions. @ = The Frank Siddalls Soap 
Has already been introduced into a number 
A Person of Honor, of public institutions through The Satwrday 
The Saturday Evening Fost said, would Evening Post and other religious 
scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy an Nn Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
article and then not follow the directions "- ‘ of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 
60 strongly insisted on. | \ written a splendid testimonial. ey say 
. \ that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
And Sensible P ersons, == is faction, both in the laundry and for the 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would >. fo bath and toilet. They use it for taking 
not get mad when new and improved ways : out grease-spots from black , for 
were brought to their notice, but would few washing burns and blisters, for every 
thankful that better ways had been brought \ RS household use. 


to their notice. 


AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prejudice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 
honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. | 


After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store whers 
she resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :— teat * -) FOUR Fists Coneiens wast ays eqyeet 


any notice te be taken of their 
ist. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
2d, Say in her letter in what pa 


per she saw the advertisement. carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
3." Promise that the soap shall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction | will be no excuse for a single lady reader of The Saturday Evening Fost for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 








thall be strictly followed. 
Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 


The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 


Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 
The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. Dont use borax. Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


Ifeat the wash-water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add enough water 
and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use less soap 

A wash boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit | next time; if not lather enough, use more soap. > : 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
water. Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other | 0M horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt ; wash 
white pieces. ‘The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will | the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
be the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap. — of » off ~ =. a ‘ ben the oy — aarp og 
Fixst.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. Dip one of the articles to be | /t “aves the most tender skin smooth anc soit; try it for Washing t Selby Ae 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it a on the sesitilend ont rub on the soap for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, = place of the 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a Imported Castile soap. It will Bot Mra the face and neck when sore from sun- 
piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub | burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing. F - 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison oa 
rolled up. ‘Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let | ° those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotc 
the soap do its work. | on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 

Next.—After soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls war 
the wash-board, and all the dirt will drop out; turn each garment inside out so as to | ©” the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin ; had sore be used both in _ 
get at the seams, but boNnT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of t 
or they will turn yellow; and pont wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets | YOungest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and pares 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, | for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 
or the dirt will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. All dirt can best Castile soap. ; ; ; . : 
readily be got out in ong suds; if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, ete., and for Washing 
back in the suds for a few minutes, but pont keep the soap on the wash-board, nor | 2" Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable for 

ring in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that being both mild and at the come Ume thoroughly cleansing. : 

; Remember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary to 


ave been set by the old way of washing. . 
Next comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in@ukewarm water, and is for "NS€ the suds thoroughly off, as is the case with most other soaps. 


the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard | ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


, ~ é « ’ and hat all the di sud - 
a the Vinparaee etch ry Rene lahewerte or cad: _ any EF RR A WwW pa Ss BE D DALL Ss S OAP, 
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bluiug, for this soap takes the place of ue rx a piece of the soap in the biue- 
water until the water gets decidedly soapy. t the clothes through this soapy blue- 718 C ‘ 
water, wring them, and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and with- Callowhill St 4 Philadelphia, Pa. 
In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale houses as 


out scalding or bottng a single piece. Washed this way the clothes will Not smell Williams & Potter, Francis H. tt & Co, : & Co., W oodruf, 
and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. It is not a good way, nor | ° fend —v- in New York and Brooklyn; 

clean way, to put to soak i Such j . is sold in Philadelphia by nearly who and retail and is rapidly 
® way, to put clothes over night. long soaking sets dirt, and i ip the wey & Vai grocer, 


\ 


f , but will smell 
of the soap, but will smell as sweet as new. Afterward wash the colored pieces Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail 





the clothes harder to wash. 
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~ Brains of Gold, 


You become none the viler for being dis- 
praised. 

Life is too short for its possessors to wear 
long faces. 

An obstinate man does not hold opinions, 
but they hold him. 

It is best not to dispute where there is no 
probability of convincing. 

Poverty isin want of much, but avarice 
demands everything it has not. . 

Gratitude is the music of the heart when 
its Chords are swept by kindness, 

Genuine politeness is the first-born off- 
spring of generosity and modesty. 

Traits of character which you seek to con- 
ceal, you had better seek to reform. 

Nothing can constitute good breeding that 
has not good nature for its foundation. 

‘‘Better late than never’’ transformed into 
**better never late, *’ is a good maxim. 

There is nothing useless to men of sense ; 
clever people turn everything to account, 

To act on a determination made in anger 
is like embarking in a vessel during a storm. 

In character, manners, style, in every- 
thing, the supreme excellence is simplicity, 

To be comfortable and contented, spend 
less than you can earn—an art which few seem to have 
learned, 

Humility is the source of all true great- 
ness ; pride is ever impatient, and always ready to be 
offended, 

This is the present reward of virtuous con- 
duct--that no unlucky consequence can oblige us to 
regret it. 

Modesty and humility are the sobriety of 
the mind; temperance and chastity are the sobricty of 
the body, 

When a man has no desire but to speak 
the plain truth, he may say a good deal in a very nar- 
row compass. 

Innocent fun is as good asany. The best 
medicine is not always bitter, nor is a thing wicked 
because it is agreeable. 

Pleasure may be aptly compared to many 
very great books, which increase in real value in the 
proportion they are abridged, 

Love is the foundation stone upon which 
the universe rests. Without it all would be chaos— 
beth the material and the physical worlds. 

Nothing is easier than fault-finding. No 
talent, ne self-denial, no brains, no character are re- 
quired to set up In the grumbling business, 

We are sowing seeds of truth or error, of 
dishonesty or integrity, every day We live, and every- 
where we go, that will take root in somebody's 
life. 

True dispatch is a rich thing, for time is 
the measure of business as money is of wares, and 
business ls bought at a dear hand where there is small 
dispatch, 

The main purpose of human life being the 
construction of man's character, we have in that fact 
the rule by which to measure things, and determine 
whether they are right or wrong. 

In one sense lite isa warfare—it is a suc 
cession of campaigns, Everyone should have a clearly 
detined purpose—and work up to it with undeviating 
persistency. This is the only way to succeed. 

If we must experience all things for our 
selves, we must pass through very many painful ex- 
periences, Would we but profit by the experiences 
of others, we should have the royal road to the palace 
of wisdom, 

He who hates an enemy, gives him more 
he who shuns him ereates the 
he whe forgives him al- 





reason for animosity; 
suspicion that he hates him; 
ways triumphs over him; he who loves him makes 
hin a means of good, 


A man conscious of enthusiasm for worthy 
alms is sustained under petty hostilities by the 
memories of great workers who had to fight their way 
hot without wounds, and whe hever in his mind, pa- 
tron saints, invisibly helping. 


Let your promises be sincere, and so pru- 
dently consideres as not to exceed the reach of your 
ability. He who promises more than he can perform 
1. fulse to himself; and he who does not perform what 
he has promised is false to his friend. 


Man can never come up to his ideal stand- 
ard: it is the nature of the immortal spirit to raise that 
standard higher and higher, as it goes from strength 
to strength, still upward and onward, Accord- 
lnyvly, the wisest and greatest men are ever the most 
tiemlest, 


A person who has no object in life is apt 
to run a vagrant and useless career. A man who aims 
al nothing, cannot reasonably expect to hit anything. 
In military law there is always what Is called the ob- 
jective point. The objective point is the point to be 
made, the thing to be done, 


We find one occupation which is ever 
green, of which we shall never weary, which is good 
for all seasons, beautiful at all times, a source of un- 
wearying delight, which is nearest to the divine—and 
that is the act of doing good. This is one pleasure 
which will sarely increase as life goes on. 


Hate idleness, and curb all passions. 
true in all words and actions. Deliver not your opin- 
jon unnecessarily; but when you do, let it be just, 
well-considered and plain. Be charitable, and ever 
ready to forgive injuries done te yourself, and be 
more pleased to do good than tu receive good, 

SN ee 
“Ww Wenders.” 

A physician who is using Compound Oxygen in his 
Practice, says: ‘‘Your Treatment is working won- 
ders. I only wish that I had known its value before. 
Iam recetving marked success in the foiuowing dis- 
eases: Ovaritis, Pulmonary Pnthisis, Angina Pecto- 
ris: also in abating the symptoms and pathovogicat lei- 
sons arteing during Climacteric period.’’ Our Treat- 
ise om Compound Oxygen, with large reports and full 
information, sent free. Urs. STARKEY & PALEN, LW 
aud 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





F emininities. 


~ Waiting maids—Single women. 
Paris has but one female physician. 


Matchless maid—Phe kitchen girl out of 
lucifers, 


It is now allowable for ladies to part their 
hair elsewhere than in the middie. 


Some men find it hard work to raise the 
wind so that their wives can put on airs. 


At Swansea, in Wales, recently, a woman 


was convicted of drunkenness and rioting for the 19eth 
time. 


Jackets made of leather are all the rage in 


England. Many ladies wear them of a bright shade of 
red leather. 


A furrier advertises : ‘‘Capes, victorines, 
ete., made up for ladies in fashionable styles, out of 
their own skinus.*’ 


Coronet combs for the hair come in silver 
and gold filigree work. They are very effective tor 
full dress, and are worn just like a crown. 


Newly -imported silk stockings show con- 
trasting colors —such as yellow on black, Indian red 
on pale green, and scarlet on either light or indigo 
blue, 


“Ah !"" said Louis XV., one morning, sud- 
denly looking at his watch, ‘tis the hour fixed for 
the funeral of Madame de Pompadour; she will have 
a fine day.** 


Young husbands very seldom allude 
their first baby as ‘‘birdie.’’ That may do for the 
mother during courting time, but who ever heard of 
a squalling birdie? 


Asusual, some bold and daring newspa- 
per man rises to remark that ‘‘The prettiest thing in 
autamn bonnets are the faces.’* Give us the faces and 
anybody can have the bonnets—who wants to pay for 
them ? 


‘The eighth wonder of the world,’’ said 
the serious lecturer, ‘‘is wondering why a woman is 
always cross when she is combing her hair, togosome 
place.’* Great escapement of husbanded groans all 
over the hall. 

‘‘There’s my hand !"’ he exclaimed, in a 
moment of courage and candor; ‘‘and my heart is in 
it." She glanced at the empty palm extended toward 
her, and wickedly replied, ‘‘Justas | supposed—you 
have no heart.** 


It is a vulgar prejudice that the Mohame 
tans do not allow soulstto women, The gates of their 
heaven are open to both sexes, and seventy black- 
eyed girls of resplendent beauty will wait upon the 
meanest believer, 


White satin, trimmed with Brussels lace 
und small oranges and blossoms, was worn by an 
English bride recently. As she was not the daughter 
of a fruiterer, the reason of such attire is a mystery. 
Her bridesmaids wore white and cherry, 


Some one having propounded the query, 
**What invention would most benefit’ the community 
at large ?*' a suspicious married woman replies ; 

**A vlass so framed that when the husband's out, 

The wife at home can see what he’s about,"' 


A pure and good woman is a great power. 
Whether arising from the courage that is founded on 
a sense of responsibility, or whether unconsciously 
exercised and dictated only by her noble instinct, she 
has a great power in modeling the characters and rey- 
ulating tae conduct and lives of those who are under 
her influence, 


Educational : Miss Smith had been whis- 
pering, and was called up for punishinont. ‘alve 
me your hand,** said Master Jones. ‘‘Alas! sir,** 
sighed Miss Smith, ‘‘I cannot do it; it's not mine to 
vive; I have already given it to another.’* ‘Well, 
then,** said the schoolmaster, ‘‘E'll take the lett 
hand.’* And he did, and left the impress of his terule 
thereupon. 

London Truth: “Even that 
of maternal instinet which makes the 
fivht to the death for her voung, 
mothers, aud it would not be dificult to put one's 
hand on certain well-known women in 
have no more feeling for their offspring than 
for so many helpless kittens or 
would 


lowest form 
female animal 


Is absent from some 


whe 
they 
pup- 


some bety 


would have 


ples. Indeed, the odds be in favor of the 
beasts, ** 

If, in the evolutions of nature and so 
clety, only the nureasonable of both sexes could 


be gotten together and made husbands and wives, 
but as such a thing is beyond the bounds 
of expectation, we suppose the world must go on 
mating the reasonable to the unreasonable, to the de- 
struction of harmony, peace and concord In the do- 
mestic circle. 

A culinary novelty: Young ladies of the 
best families have deserted the old idea of refinement, 
and are aout to put that quality on a new basis. In- 
stead of sitting around aud embroidering tidies and 
painting pond lilieson a shingle, they now devote 


fitness rules: 





Be | 


themselves to the culinary art. An uptown roung 
lady has recently frosted three loaves of cake 
eminent snecess, the only difficulty being that sh« 
used salt instead of sugar fur the groundwork, Ver- 
severence, huweyer, will eventually correct such little 
mistakes as that. 

A man drove up at a terrific pace to the 
railroad station at Farwell, Mich., and inquired for 
his wife. She had eloped with a neighbor, and was 
about to take a train for the East. ‘Thank goodness, 
I'm in time !** the husvand cried, in great excite- 
The wife shrank cowering into a seat, and the 
bystanders expec ted a tragedy. ‘‘Here’s your baty,*’ 
he continued, producing a wee bit of a girl ; ‘reckon 

you forgot ber in your hurry. Now you can be off as 
| fast as you like.** Leaving the baby with the run- 
away pair, he drove away with his placidity entirely 
recovered, 
A woman in New Orleans found her hus- 
band Iving Ina state of intoxication In an alley. In- 
stead of being exasperated, she gently turned him 
over to & more comfortable position, and, running her 
hand into his vest pocket, she extracted a $20 bill and 
remarked: ‘‘l reckon I've got the dead wood on that 
new bonnet I've been suffering for.** She made a 
straight streak for the nearest millinery store. Strong 
men wiped the moisture from their eyes at her heroic 
devotion to @ hneband who had by strong drink 
brought himaelf so low as te neglect to previde his 
| wife with the commun necessartes of life. 


ment. 








everything would be carried ont according to eternal | 


with | 
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News Notes. 





a 


A ae mule hes artificial ears. 
Floor crossings are now made of cork. 
Some of the new buttons are real silver. 


White vulture feathers are used on opera 
hats. 


Tree-planting day is tobe a holiday in 
New Jersey. 


Seven thousand Morwomen are divided 
ameng 3,00 Mormen. 


At Greensburg a lad has died from the ef 
fects of a spider bite. 


Meteoric stones are supposed to be the re. 
mains of destroyed planets. 


The use of artificial extracts for re 
should be carefully guarded. 


A New York Jewish rabbi lately officiated 


at seven weddings in one day. 


In Iowa there are thirteen lady candidates 
for superintendents of schools. 


Disuse gradually softens the teeth. A 
hard crust is the best dentifrice. 


The police of Boston now wear helmet 
shaped hats of the London pattern. 


Consumption, it is said, has been cured 
in Germany with creosote associated: with balsam of 
tolu. 

Bicyclers are getting as fanciful as fash- 
ionable ladies. There are now 331 styles of these ve- 
hicles, 

At the Tallahasse, Fla., State fair a pre- 
mium of six dollars was offered for the best darned 
stocking. 

A Denver paper has a libel suit merely be- 
cause it referred to good Dea, John Evans as ‘‘a nice 
old rooster, ** 

New Zealand, with its 44,000,000 acres 
capable of cultivation, only had 600,000 under cultiva- 
tion last year. 

In New Zealand sparrows have multiplied 
to such an extent that poisoned wheat is being used to 
destroy them, 

King Kalakaua is an Episcopalian. He 
was confirmed and married by the father of the late 
Dean Stanicy. 

Professional trappers of Maine sell furs of 
the value of much more than one bundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

Christmas comes on Sunday this year, 
therefore the day will be very extensively and appro- 
priately observed, 

In his diary of European travel, the Shah 
of Persia says that an Englishman who disubeys a po- 
jiceman is instantly put to death. 

The application of powdered pine wood 
charcoal to burns and scalds has been recommended 
by a foundry workman as giving speedy relief anil 
eure, 

A mother and daughter, belonging to one 
of the wealthiest families of Grand Kapidsa, Mich., 
were the bridesof a double wedding, one day last 
week, 

One Patrick Carroll has been sent to the 
Vermont State Prison for five years for assaulting « 
citizen who was aiding a police officer in making an 
arrest. 

A North Carolina mob hanged a desper- 
ado, and after suspending him forty minutes pro- 
nounced the fellow dead, They generally are after 
that period. 

The sowing of forest pine seeds has been 
begun by the Shakers at Enfield, Conn., and the State 
authorities are considering plans for encouraging 
this needed ladustry. 

The work of extinguishing fires in New 
Orleans has been let to the fremen’s charitable asso- 
elation of that city for five years at one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars a year. 

A new South American product called 
coraline is being used in the construction of Ladies’ 
corsets. Itis light, fexible and durable, and will 
doubtless supercede whalebone. 

Wolves have appeared this fall in 
numbers in the east of France, A pack of them re- 
cently devoured a flock of Gfteen sheep and a goat, in 
a field near a gentleman's country house, 

A British baronet insured his life, and 
subsequently notified the Insurance compauy that 
they must choose between accommodating bin with a 
loan and having him commit suicide, The company 
had him arrested, 

There are 80,000 Methodists in Iowa, and 
in that State they bulld churches at the rate of one 
every two weeks, One of the ministers, who was re- 
cently arraigned before his conference, promises not 
to go toa circus again. 

The Princess of Wales some time ago 
made known her dislike to the custom practiced by 
the congregation at All Saints’, London, and other 
churches which she attends, of rising at her entrance, 
and thegpractice has Leen dropped. 

The well meant efforwef a clergyman to 
quiet a panic in a crowded church at Bradford, really 
increased the fright. He led off in a hymu at the top 
of his voice, but his yells were so unmusical that the 
people thought he was terrified, and the struggle to- 
ward the door was redoubled. 


HEALTH IS WEALTH. 
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SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 
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The Beselv not only is a 
compensating remedy, but secures harmontous 
action ot each of the organs, It establishes through- 
out the entire system functional harmony, eee sup- 
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RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 
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APPLIED EXTERNALLY—-OKR TAKE INTER- 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS VAIN 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
In all cases where oe or discomfort la expert- 
enced, or If seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, sore 
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The Zwlogical Garden at Moscow is said | 


te be in possession of a horse without hair, It was 

sent from Turkestan by General Kaufman. The color 

of the horse's skin is red, and his points are said to be 

wsimirable. He is, however, very sensitive to the 

cold, and has to be kept warm by thick wovlen vian- 

kets. 
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Given Up by Decters. 

**Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up and at work, 
and cured by so simple a remedy 7" 

**[ assure you It is true that he is entirely cored, and 
with nothing but Hop Bitters; and only ten day» ago 
his doctors gave him up, and said he must dic."’ 

**Well-a-day! That's remarkable! 1 will go this 
day and get some fur my pour George—1 know bops 


are good.’’ 


| Warren Street, 


Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarsenesa, Hillows 
Colic, Inflammation of the wel Stomach, Lung 

Liver, Kidneys, or with © roup,  Guingy. Fever an 

Ague, or with Neuralgia, Head Doloreux, 
Toothache, Karac he, Nervousness, Hiveplecsne =, 
or with L umbago, Pain in the Back or Khe umatioos, 
or with Darrhwa, Cholera Morbus, of Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Sealds or Bruises, Vhilblatns, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or Spasma, the appli- 
cation of KADWAY'S READY nei ink will cure 
you of the worst of these « ae In a few hours. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfeet Purgative, Soothing A peri- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural ia 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, wis rina ne y, cleanse, and strengthen. 

KADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headar he, ¢ cnstipation Costlveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bilivusnens, ever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels« _P lles, aud all derangements of 
the Internal Viecera, Warranted to efleet a pertert 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing hoe mereury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

Bg thwerve the following svmptomea resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Mlawl in the Mead, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Hearthurn, Dringust of 
Fulnew of Weight in the Stomach, Sour brue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Hleart, ( huoking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots of Wete before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deteteney of Pers- 
piration, Yellow ness of the Skin and byes, Pain tn 
the Side, Chest, Cinmites, and Sudden Flushes of Meat, 
Burning in the Fleel 

A few heen of HADWAY'S PILES will free the 
system of all the above-named disortera, 


Price, 25 Ceuta Per Kor. 


We repeat that the teonesult our books 
and their cure, 
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Humorous. : 


Revised axiom—To err is human, to for 
give vaneus! 

Why is there nothing like leather? 
cause it is the sole support of man. 
. : - | 

It is seldom a man isn't hard up himself 
when you ask him to lend you a dollar. 

A retired prize-fighter asserts that ‘‘a belt 
in a machine-shop is worth two in the mouwth.*’ 

If Ananias had lived in these days he 
would have passed for a simple, gulleless vid man. 

Susan B. Anthony wants the name of the 
Pullman cars changed to cither Pull-man-and-woman 
or Pull-irreapective-of-scx cars 

Itis not strange that when the sexton 
peals the wedding bells the contracting parties should 
be paired off. 

The man who ‘‘jumps at the first oppor. 
tantty’’ is not a safe person for boarding-house keep- 
ers to harbor. 

The mutual duties of the church deacon 
and the monkey are to gather in contributions, while 
the organ plays. 

“Why do you hide, Johnny?" 
boy to auvother, ‘“‘Lhide to save my hide, 
the other, as he he hied away toa secure spot, 


said one 
° replied 


There are men who, when told to be care- 
ful about the city water, and not let it run all night, 
reply, ‘“Giet what you poy for ”" 

<_< -—- 
Ponder on theee Truthea, 
Torpid kidneys, and constipated bowels, are the 


great causes of chronte dive ue 

Kidney-Wort has cured thousiunds Try it, and you 
will add one more to thelr number, 

Habitual costivencss aMicts milllons of the Amert- 


can people, Kidnev-Wort will cure It, 
Kidney-Wort has cured kidney complaluts of 30 
years’ standing. Try it. See adv, 
——_—_ - 





Don't miss the Boston %e, Store, 45 North sth st., 
for your Holiday Goods, They are wonderful, 
> - 
Organs and Pianos. | 
A great opportunity le now afforded our readers to 
buy Planos and Grgans at extremely low prices, At- 
tention la called to the advertisements of the Hon. 


Daniel F. Beatty, Movor of Washtnyton, New Jeifey, 
which appear tn this issu 4n Organ or Piano is the | 
gost suitable Holiday Prescut and’ we advise those 
who wish an instrument te ortor from Mr. Beatty, 
Head his advertisements carefully, 


——_ - —_ 

Worth Sending For. 
Dr. J. HW. Schenck, of this city, has just published 
a book on ‘Disease. of the Lungs and How They | 


an be Cured,** which he offers to send free post- | 
paid, to@llapplicants. Iteonutatas valuable informae 
thon for all who suppose themselves affleted with, or 
fiable to, any disease of the throat or lungs. Ad- 


dress DK. J. HL. SCHENCK A SON, SE Aeh St, Phila | WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR WFO. CO 


Adelphia, Pa. Mention this paper. 
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Even gocort sonst. 


When you visitor lace New York City, save Bag- | 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
UNION HovTenL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 | 
elegant rooms, fitted upatacost Of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to fl andupwards per day, European 
Pian. Flevator it raotsepplled with the best, 
Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rallroads to all de- 
pots Families can live better for less money at the 


Gsrand Union Hotel than atany other first-class hotel | 


in the city, 
—_ i el 


Old Gold Bought. “iiver and Platinum of al 
kinds, Foll value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
fner of all Residucs containing pold or silver, #23 | 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mallor ex- | 
press. Mention Tit Post, 

ats —_> - <— 
cuchoeontive satisfaction for 
Glycerine and Pearl's 


NOTHING ever can give 
tolkt use as Pearl's Whit 
White Glycerine Soap, 

_ ne 

aa” When our readers anawer any Adver- 
theement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming the Saturday Evening 


Post. 
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Evening Pos ' WRITK 4TONCE, 
PENNSYLVANIA MANTE:. WORKS, 
16 Market Sireet, Camden, N. J. 
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“The Prince andthe Pauper,”’ | 
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Card Collectors. — 
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y ey £0 Posty All different, 
NA CARD CW... | iy Fulton St., New York. 


Lev FRENCH (MBOMO Cards, with 
thet Clas. Kup, ay Ae | 









DANIEL F. BEATTY 


The most successful house in the World. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


This Magnificent CABINET Orga 


With an elegant Stool, Book and Music, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at W 


ton, New Jersey, for 


y $63.00 


Satisfaction y guaranted or money 
refunded after one year's use. 


94 STOPS. 
SPECIFICATIONS, a fcllows: 


1 Cello, 8 ft tone, © Bolodin, © ft, tone, 8 Clar 
pe gy go 4 Manual bBass. 16ft. & 


6 OCTAVE REEDS, 


ONLY 




































Bourdon, 16ft. tone. 6 one 8 ft. tone. 
7 Viol diGamba. & ft oo Diapesoa, . ft) A 
tone. 8 Viola Dolee, 4 {t. tone, Grand Ex- 


revsione, 11 French Ilurn, § ft. tone. 13 Harp 
"wre . ¥. Y Solienne. 18 Vox Humana, 14 Echo, 8 ft. 
ee ° r tone, 15 Duiciana, # {t. tone. 16 Clarionet. 5) 

HHH} uae ft.tone. 17 Voix Celeste, Sft.tone. 18 Vio) 
(Ue lina, 4 Ct, 19 Vox Jubilante, Sft. 20 Piccalo 

ey -~ 4 21 Coupler Harmonique. 23 Orchestra! 
Forte. 58 Gand Gagan Enso Gteg. 24 kight 
Organ Knee Bw 


ee 

BEWARE! Do not think of buying an 

Organ that does not contain 
an Octave Coupler, astup which doubles the 

»wer of the instrument. All of my Urge 

[ove it. This Organ isa triumph of the O 
Builder’sart. Itle very beautiful in appear- 
ance, being exactly like the abevecut, The 
case is of wolid Walnut, profusely ornamented 
with hand carving and expensive fancy veneers. 
The music pocket is of the most beautiful de-| 
sign extant. It has the best rubber Uprizht) 


olished metal pedals, and handles, ete., ete 
dese erving of a place in the millionaire's par 
lor, and would ornament 
princess, 


any ee or eloped lis Bony re 
funded and reight not 





Jersey, and see Factory (3 acres of space within 


. bes - walls of 
New Style No. 11000.—Dimensions : Height, 78 ins. ; Depth, -carriage 
26 ins.; Length, 49 ins, 


for visitors 


a sal Where thecost comes in ; how a $297 50 Piano cost 


building) and select ia person. Elegaot 
meets all trains, | 


BEATTY 


PIANOFORTES. 











A.jBEAT y’ cneran € Sar 
pew t Serra Bt 
eae 75 to O97 BO catalogs prices, Of Soinese 

> ‘ 

| satiafaction guaranteed or mon mes OL One Year's 
ray Seb ener Gitta ortes of the o waivelan 
ea testify , write for mammuth monials, 
Beatty's cabinet organs, cathed , A 4 ar 


980 upward ; visitors welcome, pes 
sengers; 1! lustrated catalogue (holiday edition) free. “Ad- 
dress orcallon DANIEL F. BEATTY, W oa, Jersey.” 


(2 IMPORTANT I!!! .2 


eel wantit Gta understood that I am 
jed to offer to “OR HUL fle Preis inducements to 


PIANOFORTES FOR HULIDAY PRESENTS than ever before. 


iw hy buy Grand,Square and Upright Pianos and pay 








Lollowa, with steel springs, rollers for ve manufacturerssuch paces Before you 


decide to purchase a Piano elsewhere, ! rite 
lat once for valuable infu rmation, Trickso the trade 


$1000 throus-h agents—profits of from $500 to $700 
made ona single sale. A $1000 Piano a Sonew to one man 
ek mr to his neighbor, the same 


as represented. | £9-Come to Washi: naton, New | for 0r0, tonnother for $450. Ia this ejust? Thee 


one price, no agents, sales are made direct, my cat- 
alogue has no fictitious prices—ONB PRICE 0 ALL. 


Address or call upon DANIEL f. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 











THE WILSON PATENT i" i. 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Positions. 

Parlor, Library, In- 
valid Chair, Child's 
Crib, Bed, or Lounge, 
combining beauty, 
lightness, strength, 
simplicity, and com- 
fort. Everything to 
anexact selence, Or- 
ders by inail promptly 
attended te. Gioods 
shipped ( D. Sen 
stamp for ye 
Cireular, and quote 
SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. 

Address, 
READING POSITION. 


661 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Quickly and 
Permanently 








ASTHMA 


Dr.Stinson's Asthma Remedy 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma and Dyspe 
and all their attendantevils. It does not merely 
omerd tom rary relief, but is a permanent cure. 

e, of Belmore. O., says of it: “J am 





2 A, ‘at the your remedy. Itts 
the Arst medicine in years that has loosened = 
~ and mad I now sleep 


without coughtne, id ff your ruggist does not 
Reep it, send for treatise and testimonials $e. 

eus Meow P. w. 

Broadway, New Sesh. 


HOPE™:-DEAF 


Dr. Peck's Metifcial Ear Drums 


Y RESTORE THE HEARING icieicniediae 














RFECTL 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. - - —_—_ —_— 
‘ vey in position, bat invisible to others. 
: Converation and even . rs heard dis- 
|e We refer to thoee usin . Send for 
oun circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P.K. PECE @ CO~7, "58 Uroadway. New York. j 


FREE TO YOU! 


A Beautiful Pearl Shell 
Necklace and Locket ! 


Among the beautiful new ® A j 
from Furope this fall, the e ~ 
Bhell Necklace and Lec et which is 
represented by the acco mpenying illustra- 
tion, has attracted marked attention. 
Our engraving is reduced in size, shows 
only a section ef the chain, does not do 
the foods justice, and, im fact. only a risk. Address 


BUTTONS, WITH repaid, SEPA 
we will Ay: Post- 
Gold Sol 











= ‘ou will oblige us by distribu 


assist us in selling other | wate 
sigus, and which we guarantee 





catalogues in your viciaity. You could not obtain 

a lady or geudieman friend. We can aff ry tr 

Samed, and in order to guard against jewelers and 
this advertisement but one tame in this paper and uire you to 
your order so that we may know you are entitled to the it of th 
received, you desire others, we will furnish 18 karat 
if they do not picase you return 
desire on Buttons and order before ebruary 
PURKERA BANULACTURIRG CO.. lope a 


OUR LABOR AND FUTURE SALES OUR PROFIT. 


we uaees afford Pp cay ~ in <7 perticular. Remem 
e bu is we send you are first-class in res: 
that thie unparalleled offer is made solely wo fsweaued en a ood 


ord to send out only a limited number of these bution« at 
ers ordering in quantities, we will insert 


buttons 
m and Gt. foaets setae & Reece —- yoa 
aRcH 


THE GRANDEST OFFER OF THE YEAR. ELEGANT SOLID ROLLED GOLD INITIAL CUFF- 
trm 


RABLE BACK, In order to secure new customers for our 


: 
ai 
: 
EF 


our catalog you , at 
om the besutiful Buttons you ance  seneaves from us. You ~ this way advertise our firm 
from 


standard quality. mao 
te give entiation 


or appro gift for 


cut it out and return to us with 











faint idea of the rem arkab!e beauty of this 
charming Neckloce and Locket can be ob 
tained fromit. The Necklace t+ compose 
of a wumber of beautiful Pearl Shells 
joined with silvered ornaments; the Lock- 
et is of enameled pe earl vet in silver plate. 
This is not a ohild s Ne kiace, neither has 
it any appearance of cheepnes«; it laa 
pew and beautiful design, will never tar 

nish or wear out, and will be admired by 
all who see it. We now propose to make From Am.Journal of Medicine. 
an Absolute Free GIN o! one of these Pr. Ab, Meserole (late of London) who makes a spe- 
elegant Pearl Shell Nickisces aud Lockets | cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
to every one who de-ires to possess it. We | more cases than any other living physician:his success 
propoge. in order to extend the circulation } i lv bee } es 
of o arge and beautiful magazine, Tus 1as Simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
Finsstwe at Home, aud introduce it into | VET 20 vears® standing, successfully cured by hiin: he 
thousands of pew homes, vo give » Nacn has published a work on this disease, which he se nds 
nace ap locxst Fares to every Tangz With a large bottle of his wonde rful cure free to any 
Monrue Taiat Sussceiver. Readowr “ufferer who may send theirexpress and P.O. address, 

eat offer: Upon receipt of Only 26 Di v yg FS one wishing a cure to address 

‘enta in postage stamps. we wil! send mm. AB FSEROLE, No, #% John 8t., N w 

The Fireside ut Mome for Three ~ enh bonis 


A Leading London Phys- 
ician establishes an 
Officein New York 
forthe Cureof . 


EPILEPTIC FITS 











Meutha. and tocvery subecriber wets 
send one of these Elegant Jeari Shel a 1866 oof B 1866 { 
; Neck aces and Lockets Pree. Tux Fims- RQ 9° Qi 
srpn at Home is a large avd handsome | 
macerine of 32 large S-colunnn peces, with a handsome cover, ele- = i Roofs 
pty onan’ and profusely iUlustrated. It is the largest and 2 a 
weet dollar magazine inthe world. Each number coutain« « bond vw Walls& Ceilings 
complete novel by a celebrated author many interesting short - I wl j 
Stories, sketches and poems; many filuftrated descriptive arti- [-| n place of ae r-) 
cles, Very inetructive; ge and biographies of distinguished « a) Made also into Carpets - 
le. Laties Fancy Work, Sermons by leeding Divines, House- os ,~ 
Bid Recipes, Farm and Garden Netes, Stories, Puzzies and ot W. 8. ray, Camden, W. 4.) 
Games for the Young, Wit and Homor, ete. By taking advan FE Fre 8 to 0. J. Fay. 


tage of this great offer you ean secure this large and charming 
magaziue fur three months (imeluding all the brilliant holiday 
numbers soon to be issued) and our beautiful Pear! Sbel) Necklace 
and Locact—ail for only 25 cents! Every lady should send for this 
great bargain for herself, every geniieman should send and get 
the magaciue for himecif and make the premium & present to « 
lady friend. The twe will be sent to different addresses if 
¢ satisfaction gvaranteed or money refunded. As w our 

Peliabilicy, we refer to any publisher in New York, alse to the 
CS peg ye Send at once, and get the greatest bargain 
of the ace. 

>. ML LUPTOX, Publisher, 8T Park Piece, X. % 


Circular and Sample sent free, a, 






Over bout agony of ps Senge i 


ic HOOVER, Phi, Pa, 


~~ ee 


gus HOw" TO PRINT. 


qc te a. rx arerm dog e. 
get by return ee ed 


hardaome kerr ( 

HOW TOPR PONS with 

ys bouts. read descrip- 

tions an 
MODEL ee. 


a 










dail tal teen 40 to hae Any 
seul’ soduies. Hand aad foot power. 


C SUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease: 





, 








| use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of ‘one 


standing have been eored, Indeed, so strong is 0 
fait h in its effica will send TWO BOTTLES 


tI 
Sree, together mina VA V ALU ABLE TREATISE o = this 
| Ulsease to any sufferers Give Express and P. ¢ 


dress, ae A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 3t., "New York. 


USBAND’S 


CALCINED MAGNESIA. 


Four First Premium Medale Awarded. 


reeable to the taste, and smalier dose than 


Rn h of Mes Ma i 

than other nesia, ~ 

For sale in Government-Stamped Bottles, at Drug 

gists’ and ¢( ountry Stores, and by A 
T.J. HUSBAND, JR.. PHILADELPHIA. _ 


OPIUM R782 Sas: 

















eit 
for 
au. 





il 


8S ee OSs we SS ee 
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Facetie. 


“On “the artless s heart the art the flirt practices her her 
peartiess art. 

A pair of eyes are not necessarily large 
because they are rheumy, 

To find a lawyer who charges only a nom- 
pal fee certainly is phenomeual. 


Why do birds in their little nests agree? 
Because they'd fall out if they didn"t. 

Put yourself in your enemy’s place, but 
frst ascertain what the place ig worth. 

Gold is judged of its fineness by compari 


son with a karat, the human heart is measured by the 
beat, and some heads are suggestive of the gentle cab- 
bage. 

He was asked if he knew the difference be- 
tween ‘‘siarboard’’ and ‘‘port,’’ and, with a know- 
ing leer, slowly replied: ‘*H’m, well, rather, and 1 
prefer port. we 

If distance lends enchantment to the 
view, and the view refuses to return it, what remedy 
has distance’ The court takes the papers and re- 
serves its decision, 


“I hope, John, you will contract no bad 
habits at college, ** said a solicitous mother, ‘*Well,*' 
growled the husband, ‘‘l hope he'll not expand those 
he already has.** 

A country paper says, ‘‘Our brass band 
was out in full force on Saturday evening, and played 
several pleces as, we are glad to believe, only they 
could play them, ** 

A Welchman claimed that nobody could 
truthfully deny that his countrymen are men of let- 
ters; ‘‘for,*’ said he* ‘‘jJust see how many of ‘em we 
get into one word,*' 


A member of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature denounced a bill that was under discussion as 
‘treacherous as was the stabbing of Cwsar by Judas 
in the Roman capital.*’ 


‘“No,”’ said the prominent member of a 
Vermont parish, ‘Jackson will néver do for deacon. 
He hain’t got the qualifications, Why, darn it, I've 
cheated him on a horse trade myself.’ * 


One of the saddest coincidences connected 
with the Chicago fire is that Just ten years from the 
day on which the calamity vecurred, the entire White 
Stocking nine was reeengaged for the season of 1482. 


‘How is it,’ asked a lady, ‘‘that Time is 
always represented as bald-headed ?*' to which a gen- 
tieman replied, ‘So many have taken Time by the 
forelock the probabilities are they pulled out all his 
hair.*° 


A tourist in Switzerland, finding a charge 
in his bill for stationery, and being sure that he had 
ordered none, investigated the matter, and learned 
that the ‘‘statlonery’’ was the ink and paper used in 
making out his bill, 


“What will this come to?’’ writes a new 
pueton the margin of a sweet thing he sent us about 
4 young nan dying forlove, It won't come to any- 
thing, young man. It will go, or more properly 
speaking, it has gone to the waste-basket. 

—_ 
Laber Saving. 

The demand of the people for an easier method of 
preparing Kidney-Wort, has induced the proprietors, 
the well-known wholesale druggists, Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., of Burlington, Vt., to prepare it for sale 
In liquid form as well asin dry form. It saves all the 
labor of preparing, and as itis equally efficient it is 
preferred by many persons. Kidney-Wort always 
and everywhere proves itsel a perfect remedy. —Buf- 
falo News, 








Free! Cards! Free! 

We will send free by mail a sample set of our Ger- 
man, Frenen, English and Ameriean Fancy Cards, 
with a price list of over a hundred different designs, 
on receipt of a stamp for postage. They are not ad- 


vertising cards, but large, fine picture chromo cards, 
on gold, silver, and tinted grounds forming the fin- 
est collection In the world, We will al<o enclose a 


coulidential price list of our large and small chromos, 


A‘lidress, F. GLEASON & ©CO,, 4 Summer St., Bos- | 


ton, Mass, 


FEARS es WHITE GLyY- 


skin K penetrates the 
2 witheat lnjery. 
Apes, 











<Cata rrn: 


Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
nown means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Curx yourself at Homa, 
bo charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV T P CHILDS TROY.OHIO 
HELP WANTED! 


We offer Highest Cash W for Work at your own Home, 





cuahee all the time or even 

or entire services, to 

ability. Full ‘ademiniee tee 
HM, K. CURTES. 4 Co., Philada., Pa. 


ANY Y GENT = Or wired w that sends na thot 


prove theste a, that me It 
prapsepecoalie 
ade ted to those who have reached the yy oft 
reas M. reas M. YOURG, pa | 6t., New York. 


if) YOUR Name in Handsome Script Typ 
on Beautiful (Chromo Cards, lc. Late-! 
Stvles, Sentiment. Friendship, Seroll & 

Pr 


Motto Series, 13 ks $1.00. ompt re- 
burns. noyal c ‘ard Cc ‘or, P. ‘oti Box 21, North ford, mt. 


Beeus. MUSIC, PLAYS, ETC. Prices re- 
fr. AEeed. Full descriptive catalogue of above sent 
Pp “© of tage to ‘postal card Send vonr name and 

‘ress ona cA mentioning this p«per, 
to DEW FWITT, Publlcher, No. kt Hose Birest. N.Y. 


7 ALE Wilby SP HEE (harvess Cards, (notalihe ) 
Name on We, Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


250 Mareen Wend Go Wennic S| 


Will pey regular salary 
per week, according te 











MRS. LYDIA E. PIMKEAM, OF LYMM, MASS. 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman/ 


% 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Compiatate « and W eaknesese 
svcemmon to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and -‘Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expe) tumors from the uterus ia 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall creving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indéi- 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 

It will at all timesand under all circumstances act tn 
harmony with the laws that govern the female cystem. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sea this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKNAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1 Six bottlesfor §6. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, en 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers al! lettersofinquiry. Send for pampa- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINERAWS 





and torpidity of theliver. % cents box 
gar Seld by all - “os 


KIDNEY WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


Tt cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the croadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realises. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY WOR? 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
reds of cases it has cured where a!! else had 




















failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
LN ITS ACTION, but harmless in 41] cases. 
(alt cleanses, Strengthens and gives Now 
Life to all the important organs of the bedy. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move frecly and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 


theaysten. 
As it has beon proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY-WOPRT 


ig the most effectual remedy for c: the 
aqgetom of all morbid everetions. It be 


‘SPRING M EDICINE. 


TioN, PILES aa all 
Is upinDry Vegetabiec Form, intin cans, 
BR. of which makes ¢ quarts medicine. 


Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre 


pare it. Jtacts with equal fictency in eitherform. 
ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 


ELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
Gikanstietnp eae BURLINGTON, VT. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
J OP E By sending %c money, or #e post- 
sy age stamps, with age, you will re- 

ceive by return mail a correct ple- 


ture «ot! your futt ire husband or wife 
_ pname and date of marriage. 
FOX, Bow tt Fultonville, N.Y. 


OLD HICKORY CEMENT. 









































| The best on earth for inen ling ¢ ve rything: Se, bet 

| the sent as eampl t bd i receipt of ie, ata- 

logne of 100 fr stone tir irticles free. FE. NA®on @ 
Mar at \ wn St... New York. 


Cras 
> | YOUK NAME Printed with prwecgger: plat 


j type, ou O New a Fiegant Bougue Seroll, | 
Hird and Cold Chromo Cards, Style, Beauty and 


Quality can’t be beat, for lc, Mam ples Weents. 
Address, Gs. A. SPRING New Haven, Conn. 


ince STE 


{ieneu te ibs. Selisat 
ln ‘uustic BCALECO., Cipc .auati 


~ o ANT New In sorted Styles of Chromos, 
0) Oar oo met Bird Series, in Beaut- 

ful Colors, mame 

Sam ple- Book, Ll CARD MILLS, Northford 

ac. Cardain case, 


ape, See-View, Album, . 
= (pLandseas Falr Haven, Ct. 


eDU with name, ie. Yann &C.. 


A, ll Chrom., Glass and Motto, tn aa 
40 f—) +X & jet loc, West & Co, Westville, 4 





Sle 








Pp 
MOURN OMIT CON, S199 BOOKA MUR 


d 
vp Serpentine Moul, avy > yt front’ yous Gatshod alike, Be .tty’s Frame, oa 
French Grand Action, Double Capped Hammers. 


*Lenginey 7 tt. ZR wien, 3ft.6 ine; Weight about 1000 Ibe. 


HOLID Now is your time to order PIANOS and ORC 
netiLrp ine largely i AY OFFERS, Row te 7: tor manufacture my Holiday Offers tor tnt 
he lowest ule. Se, Sons for full artless are. Low 
instruments. ORO pe to ono, hte a 
ys PARLORORGANT’ It is ] 3 
f ee “ BEST « HAPEL ORGANS, aa 
“LON i THE “PARIS” now 

bay desirable ne now 8 full ce Now Meade ANOK, Gran, Square and frre fot 


instrument is iy warranted. Satistaction — 
Money so ee? of aiter he instrument Seobean in use 8 — 7 ~~ ~ 


finite th EL OWT tO Orde 
OFFICE MONEY ORDER, art ine: Oks: ctter or by 


RFMIT by 
Money ae Heat's freight charges oo vale both rays by me, if not 


aegeprceenind 

sen 
Visrroms ARE auWa AY ~ eds hid at a free Coach with polite 
where. 


ven on one 


fa fie an a 








Minazailses” DANIEL F BEATTY, Washington Nowdereoy. 




















in Faney Seript-Type, e. Awe nts | 


niautes. It wiil a my = knit a great verity of fancy 


for which there is always a reaty market, rend ~ (\Lavely Floral, : , 
for circular ond tavine to the Twembly Munifting yO beautiful colors, name l0e Chas. Kay, 


(Cpright @rgnnette) 
— Mauale, only 
‘s ry ety Tuves and Insirec 


euibe F TO PIANO Onoay, OS Cirewlare PRESB. 


maps me 


Pictures from book«, papers, cards, can be upon 
the wall, magnified anc beliandly barca pes 
Sin all (heir colors, the works of a watch in motion 


togrepha enlarved to life ize: useful to portrait 
sours, EDesamove ry body, young and old ; ti ga0 
handsome nickel I refine 


oad tw ectora, © Freloatian 
Bevis LANG Hy er aE ot Caveats 44 Se ‘ se. BBD 
HEO. 51 Se oar 








ERSEDED 








Wen ina kala 
A GORGEOUS OR EMI batt 


7 


ita iene TRIUMPHAN 


a T j ‘elale f et 
DETECTI i IMFOSSIBIE 
A) T \ * 1A a. one i { c 
DIAMANTE BRILLIANTS IN WARRaW £O SOLID GOLD SETTINGS 
Diamante Brtiliants mast not be confoundei with tae French paste and ginee imitations, mounted ia aop 61) oF prasad 
eetti with which the country is Gooded ander the variows fancy names given to so-called“ imitation diamonds Diem 
Iamts were exhivive side by side with real diamonds of great ca/ ue at the Parts Pxbibition ant were everdede Prise Me 
and the highest recompense awarded toimitations, They etteseted Universal admiration, and immediately ook the piace of, 
were ia od with, am diamond ornaments, end are vow worn at the Court bells aod upon al) coresions among the best 
society in London, Paris, ao/ al! the eapitais of KEurope.@ Diamante Eiriiiiante cen b+ © orn at 6) ti: mes, ie dayiight or geslight, 
with perfect con dionee sod ebselete security, eetiey possess all the brilliancy apd pemetratiog lustre peculiar to reel diemonde, 
and are the onty Pearact Suserrrurs pon [namonne oF THE FineT WaTeR By their por “td and bri iilaney they bear om perisees 
with of4 mine diamonds, aa4 resembie them so closely thet detection bs almost Impose! They are supe rice in every spect te 
reai diamonds of inferior quality. The investigstions, ¢xperiments, an4 labor of twe gone erations have b on erpaded ip brieging 
these remartabie jewels to their preeeat state « —— They are produced chemically by « secret process, tuowe only to the 
ipventers, aad they possess ail the rare beaaty ofthe gems they counterieit. 


PREASA OPINIONS OF DIAMANTE DRILLIANTS: 
rfoct pority "Journal Society 





“ Their lustre and briltisacy elicit eniversal aimiratic n —/ curt Journal — ; 
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Ladies’ Department. 


Nye oe as our styles have ap- 
, ) peared lately, they have not in reality 
been so, and it is only on looking back to 
the toilets of a few months since that we can 
judge of the many modifications Fashion 
has really undergone. Skirts are still cling- 
ing, though not so tight as forinerly,and the 
tournure ix making rapid strides in our 
favor. At first our tournures were only to 
be worn under the dress,now they are worn 
alinost as inuch outside as inside. The in- 
aide tournure is composed of stiff muslin 
flounces, put one over the other, while out- 
side it consists of very large loops made of 
the maine material as the dress, or some part 
of it. These are from ten to twelve inches 
in size, and are generally lined with a dif- 
ferent color, but corresponding with some 
part of the drew or trimmings. This out- 
side tournure, which is put on overthe back 
width and forms the necessary protuber- 
ance, is occasionally formed from the ends 
of the scarf, which is draped across the front 
ot the dress; whatever means are employed, 
however, the effect is that of a bouffant 
panier, Then there ‘are the small paniers 
placed over the bips; we should have 
thought the bouflant eflect quite unfashion- 
able a short time since, but now it is more 
frequently seen than otherwise. Gatherings 
and pufllugs of all kinds are having a long 
run, and are becoming to all but over- 
stout figures. Fora slim, girlish figure the 
collarette of gatherings at the throat and at 
the waist, with the materials leit loose and 
bouffant between, is the mest simple and 
useful style. Cashimeres and woollen imna- 
terials look especially well made in this 
way. ‘ 

Aw to the models of dresses, the short 
round skirt will undoubtedly be still pre- 
ferred toall others for walking, and even 
fog visiting and home dresses, through the 
autumn and winter, the demi-train being 
confined to dresses of quite ceremonious 
character—weddings, grand receptions, and 
dinners. For balls, opinions are divided, 
many ladies still holding for the graceful 
xweeping dress, while quite as inany others 
are staunch adherents ofthe more convenient 
roumd skirt. The question will probably 
be solved this winter, In the meantime, 
that whieh interests us most is the useful 
walking dress for the autumn and early 
winter, “This will mostly be made of some 
of the soft-finished woollen stuffs above 
mentioned, camel’s-lair cloth, cashmere, 
cheviot cloth,  basket-work tissues, or 
lhnousine. The short round skirt is either 
kKilted all the way upin front, or trimmed 
with three or four pleated Mounees, one of 
Which ws econtinued all round the foots in 
the ease of the kilted skirt a kilted ftlounce 
is also continued at the back. There is 
always some sortof drapery in the upper 
part. Tn some doxdels the oodiee is in the 
shape oof a cuirass basque, the edge of 
Which is coneealed by a searf ofthe material 
pleated across and finished in a large bow 
and lapels, or in a series of loops: forming 
the tournure; in others the basque bodice, 
buttoned down the front some inehes be- 
low the waist, las suall paniers applied on 
either side, shirred in’ front, then pleated 
and rounded of over the Nips, losing them, 
selves inthe folds of the bowfant drapery 
at the back. 

The bodiee may be either quite plain, or 
Shirred at the shouldersand waist-line. This 
Bhould depend upon the figure of the 
wearer, 

The full bodiee is suitable only to very 
Blight persons. Pockets are no longer ap- 
parent, they are concealed in’ the folds of 
the drapery ; but collars, facings, and cuffs 
are worn, generally of some material dif- 
ferent from the dress, 

Tn simple costae of single colored wool. 
en fabries, checked stulls are used for all 
such appliances, 

If the dress is of cashmere or camel's 
hair, velvet or plush may he employed for 
trimmings and accessories, and) broeaded 
silk looks well over a plain satin or gros. 
grain dross, 

The thick style of embroidery, called 
Renaissance, so fashionable this summer 
upon lining dresses, is now worked in silk 
for trimming cashinere or silk dresses. It 
is worked in bands, sealloped out at the 


édyes for ounces, or else in strips of inser- | 


tion. Collars, facings, cuflk, plastrons, pan- 
nels, searves, and, tabliers are eimbroid- 
ered in the same way, and always in silk to 
inatch. 

Fur borders for dresses are more used 
than ever, and are no longer restricted to 
the overdress and wrap,but are now seen in 
asingle broad band near the foot of the lower 
skirt, or as panels down each side; a single 


favorite trimmings, but are too costly to be 
commonly used. The handsomest of these 
is the ombre natural brown beaver. Chin- 


costly, but is used in narrower widths, on 
account of its deep fleece; three to five 
inches is preferred for chinchilla bands. 
Gray lynx bands are less expensive,and are 
beautiful on gray cloths. The natural rac- 
coon-skins make a very effective trimming 
for light cloth. The black hare borders are 
of excellent jet black and fine lustre for 
trimming black cloth and other dark stuffs, 
and are inexpensive. 

Jet ix very fashionable, and likely to re- 
main so through the autumn and winter. 
Bodices are made of black satin, entirely 
covered with black jet bugles, while the 
sleeves are of plain satin, beaded at the 
wrists only. With such bodices one wears 
tabliers composed of jet fringes, so close to- 
gether as to leave no intervals between. 
The sides of the skirt frame in this tablier 
by being turned down over it so as to form 
a sort of revers not above two inches wide. 
The skirt, stretched plain over the hips, 
forms at the back a deep train, elaborately 
trimined with draperies of black satin and 
black lace. Laces and guipure of all kinds 
—Irish, English, Venetian, Mechlin, ete.— 
will be in the greatest favor during the com- 
ing winter. The imitation laces have at- 
tained such a degree of perfection that they 
are fully accepted by the richest and most 
elegant. Lace flounces and scarfs are used 
on ball dresses in even still greater protu- 
sion than last winter, and dinner, reception, 
and evening toilettes are similarly adorned. 

Brocaded silk and satin and ciscle velvet 
will appear in most of the elegant costuines 
of the season. Velvet, both plain and tig- 
ured, will rival plush, without exeluding it. 
Both will be used, but rather in combina- 
tion with other materials than by them- 
selves. A new variety, called pressed 
plush, will come into fashion for the winter, 
and, if we see leas of contrast in colars, we 
shall certainly notice at least as much difter- 
ence in the tissues employed for one dress, 
as last season. Flowered satins, velvets, 
plushes and silks appear either in one or 
two shades only, one for the ground and one 
for the pattern. Algerian and Roman stripes 
in vivid color, though still appearing occa- 
sionally in the garnitue of costumes, are 
less fashionable than last winter. 

A mouse-grey satin skirt, made with 
seven scantily gathered flounces; velvet 
tunic of a lighter shade of grey; one of the 
corners turned up into the waistband. Iron 
grey satin bodice, with full guimpe gather- 
edat the throat, and studded with light 
grey dots; velvet sailor collar, with satin 
necktie. 

Very large collars will continue, to be 
worn, both square and pointed. All styles 
will be in fashion—English with pleated 
jabots, Girondists, Louis XIIT., LouisX V., 
ete.—to accord as far as possible with the 
character of the dress, when this is of 
marked style. Large collars are generally 
becoming ; they terminate often in a cravat 
or jabot, 

It issaid that Worth is using plain silk 
fabrics—velvet, satin, moire, poplin, and 
reps de soie ; very few striped materials, as 
they “have become common. Evening 
dresses at his naison will be cut low and 
round on the shoulders, and demi-toilettes 
for dinner or theatre wear will be high, and 
cut out as a large triangle in front, the 
point deseending to the waist; the opening 
of the triangle will be filled up with crepe 
lisse, lace,or tulle. The trimmings are pearl 
embroidery, and bands of rich-colored em- 
broidery on satin or crepe. Long trains for 
evening dresses, and moderate paniers for 
very dressy toilets only. 





Fireside Chat. 
FLOOR STAINING, 


LEANLINESS is without doubt a great 
characteristic of the American people, 
but wide spread as it is, there are still 

alew points ap which some improve- 
ments and a little more thought and atten- 
tion might with advantage expended. 
Foremost amongst these stand carpets and 
floor coverings generally. The time these 
are allowed to remain untouched in the 
majority of households is really fearful to 
contemplate. An annual beating during 





the spring cleaning, and in rare cases an 
extraone before the winter sets in, are 
thought all-sufficient to keep the carpets of 
all the living rooms thoroughly clean. Let 
us think for a moment, however, whut the 
_ accumulated dirt of 365 days means in a 

large family of growing boys and girls, or 
_ even ina household of grown-up people. 


| certain amount of dust and dirt, but, as a 
rule, more than half of it is carelessly al- 
lowed to settle in n. The impurities 
thus collecting materially taint the air we 

_ breathe, and, as they continually increase, 

, undermine the health even of rE 

| This is essentially a modern evil. A hun- 


chills is equally fashionable, and still more | 


wide border is more stylish than two or | 
more narrow ones. The beaver fursare the | 


| health. 





dred years our ancestors revelled in the 
healthful clesnlines of stained and polish- 


ed boards, with mats strewed here and 
there; atthe present time everyone vies 
with the other to have ‘the thickest velvet 
pile carpet their income will permit, with a 
result not my A om gg to kets, 
but, what is more important, their 
It'is only necessary to watch a 
carpet being beaten to get an idea of the 
impossibility of keeping it clean in a room 
where fires are burning seven or eight 
months in the year, and wherethe windows 
are open and blacks fly in from the whole 
neighborhood. 

Now the only way possible to keep a car- 
wig + isto shake it frequently, there- 
‘ore if people could once be persuaded to 
return to the wholesomeness of polished 


boards with squares of carpets or mats 
which could be taken upevery week with- 
out any troublethere is no doubt there would 


be fewer diseases of various kinds, all 
resulting froin impure air, than there are at 
present. The revival of the Queen Anpre 
styles of building houses has been very 
much adinired by some people, and very 
absurdly condemned by others ; but certain- 
ly if there is one point on which it merits 
approval, it is undoubtedly its superior 
cleanliness; for the floors, staircases, and 
a ow without exception have their 
wards stained and polished. To prove 
how easy and simple this staining and 
polishing is, and to induce people to adopt 
it in their houses I will give a detailed 
account of the means which are employed, 
80 a8 toshow that any lady, when her 
means are limited, may either stain her 
floors herself, or direct one of her servants 
how to do it in case she may not wish to go 
to the expense of a professional stainer. 

First of ail the materials are bought at an 
ordinary oil and paint shop, the quantity 
varying with the amount to be stained. As 
a general rule, one quart of the staining 
liquid will be found sufficient to cover about 
sixteen square yards of flooring, but differ- 
ent kinds of wood absorb in different pro- 
portions, soft woods requiring more tor the 
same space than hard woods. The colors of 
the stains are various,so that one may either 
choose ebony, walnut, mahogany, rose- 
wood, satinwood, oak, medium oak, or 
maple, according to the paleness or depth of 
color desired. The cost of a quart of any of 
these is trifling. Besides this four pounds 
of size and a quart and a half a pint of the 
best varnish are required to finish the six- 
teen yards above mentioned. The neces- 
sary purchases are completed by a good- 
sized painter's brush. 1e work can then 
be cominenced, If the wood is uneven it 
must be pace, and rubbed down Ww a 
sinooth surface ; whilst the cracks and spaces 
between the boards, if ve ride, may be 
disposed of by a pro¢ess called “slipping,” 
by which pieces of wood are fitted in. 1€ 
floor must next be carefully washed, and al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly. The actual stain- 
ing may now be ange: with. The 
liquid is poured out into a basin, and spread 
all over the,floor with the large brush, the 
small one being used to do the corners and 
along the wainscoting, so that it may not be 
smeared. It is always best to begin 
staining at the farthest corner from the 
doorway, and so work round so that one’s 
exit may not be impeded. It is also a good 
plan to work with the window open if there 
is no danger of much dust or blacks flying 
in, a8 the staining dries so much quicker. 

After the floor is ae covered, the stainer 
nay get a comfortable rest forabout an hour 
whilst the drying is going on, during which 
there is only one thing relative to the work 
in hand which need be attended to. This is 
the size, which should be put in a large 
basin with half a pint of cold water to each 
pound, and then stood either on the hob or 
in the oven to dissolve. Before recommen- 
cing work also the brushes must be washed, 
ond thie is no great trouble, as a little luke- 
wari water will take out all trace of the 
stain and clean them quite sufficiently. The 
sizing is then laid on in exactly the same 
manner as the staining, always being care- 
ful to pass the brush lengthwise down the 
boards. If the size froths or sticks unpleas- 
antly it must be a little more diluted with 
warm water, and sometimes, if the sediment 
from it is very thick, it is all the better for 
being strained through a coarse muslin The 
sizing takes rather longer than the varnish 
to dry, two or more hours being necessar 
even on a Warin dry day. Not until it 
quite dry, however, can the last finish be 

ut to the work with the varnish. For this 
It is always safest to get the very best and 
to lay iton rather liberally, though very 
evenly and over every single inch, as the 
staining will soon rub off when not pro- 
tected * it. The best way to ascertain 
whether it is varnished all over is to kneel 
down and look at the floor sideways with 
one’s eyes almost on a level with it. Thus 
much for staining and varnishing. Some 
people, however, prefer the old-fashioned 
polish of bees’ wax and turpentine instead 
of varnish. 

The sizing is.done the same way as for 
the other process, and whilst it is drying 
the polish to finish it may be made in the 
following manner: One pound and awhalf 
of beeswax is mixed with five ounces of 
resin and rod pay of turpentine in a basin, 
and then stood inthe oven for a few min- 





utes until it is melted to about the consist- 
ency of thick cream. When it is cool and 
perfectly dry it is rubbed rapidly on the | 
floor with a cloth, and if it is too thick to | 


| all f this i ld t y 
The matutinal sweeping, it is true, expels a | allow o 8 it snould be diluted with a lit- 


tle more turpentine; then it is brushed 
with some force with a brush which may be 
bought for the purpose, and finally finished 
off witha fine piece of baize. It will be 
seen from these directions that a great deal 
more time and labor have to be bestowed 
on this wax-polishing than on the varnish. | 
ing process, 
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Correspondence, 
READER, (Flint, Mich. )— Women have 

the right to vote im the Territory of Wyoming. 
VixEx, (Washington, Pa.)—The presery 


Archbishop of New York is Cardinal McCloskey. He 
doubtless wears the episcopal ring, as you describe, 
Mrpks, (Calhoun, IL.)—A grain of gold 
may be drawn into &0 feet of wire, and Wollaston op. 
tained a wire of platinum only ome-@, @0th of an inch 
in diameter, Platinum isa metal. There are seve. 


ral metals which are used exclusively in plati 
gold and silver make the finest. oes 


F. H. C., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—“In what 
year, and by whom, was Fort Midilin, at the junction 
of the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, built? This 
fort was built by the Fetleral Government, ¢ 
taking the place of the old Mud Fort that was bujit 
by the Colonial Government during the Revolution. 
ary war, 

WILp FLowER, ( Lawrence, Miss. )— Your 
determination to try in futureand make a living for 
yourself and be no longer a burden on your parents 
who are poor, is to be commended, Make application 
to the central office, and explain fully your circug. 
stances. They will inform you what steps you should 
take. Your handwriting is very good, 


B. HALEY, (Moorestown, N. J.)—Thou. 
ands, we dare say, would rise up and call us blessed, 
if we could prescribe a cure far hard and soft coms 
We know of no cure that will prove efficacions jy 
every case, exeept that the sufferer should go fers 
time barefooted. Tight boets are the progenitors of 
corns, Any druggist will give you something to ease 
¢orns, if not to cure them entirely. 


B. Frank, (G. Lynchburg,O.)—To make 
indelible ink use one and a half grains of nitrate of 
silver, one ounce of distilled water, half an ounce of 
strong mucilage of gum arabic, three-quarters of ¢ 
drachm of liquid ammonia, Mix in a clean glass bot 
tle, cork tightly, and keep in a dark place till dis 
solved, and afterwards, Write on the linen witha 
quill pen; immediately hold the writing to the fire, or 
pass a hot iron over It. 

ADELINE H., (Carrollton, Md.)—Who 
told you you were ‘‘decidedly ugly ?*" If it was your 
female acquaintances, don‘t belleve them. Young 
men are better Judges on such points. Beauty isa 
relative quality in a female, not an absolute quality 
as many suppose it tobe. Behind a rough exterior 
and a plain face, there may exist a tender heart, a lov- 
ing soul, a nature full of the milk of human kindness, 
These are the qualities that men love in Women far 
more than the accident of a pretty face. 


LAND LEAGUER, (Philadelphia, Pa.)— 
Mr. Parnell’s father was an Irishman, but his mother 
was an American. She has resided, we believe, since 
the death ofher husbend, on Staten Island, near New 
York. Some members of the family live in Ireland 
and some in America. One brother, who is alsos 
landholder in Ireland, is a barrister or Queen's Coun- 
sel in Dublin. Another brother, John, has a peach 
orchard in Alabama. Mr. Charlies 8, Parnell, M.P., 
now in prison, is unmarried, 

SUBSCRIBER, (Lancaster, S. C.)—Articde 
1, section 8 of the Constitution of the United States, 
provides that Congress shall have power ‘ ‘to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular States and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of government of the 
United States.’’ This confers upon Congress the ex- 
clusive legislative control over the District of Colum- 
bia, but does not allow the inhabitants any vote for 
Presidential electors, 

INQUIRER, (Shelby, 0.)—Some_ people 
are constitutionally corpulent, and nothing in the 
world will keep them thin and healthy. There are 
others, however, who become stout through want of 
proper exercise, and by eating and drinking too 
much, We cannot of course tell to which of thes 
categories you belong, and therefore we would say te 
you, if you are stout by nature, let nature alone: If 
stout through indolence and over-feeding, take as 
much exereise as you can bear; have recourse to & 
sparer dict and imbibe as little fuid of every deserip- 
tion as you possibly can. 

Grorar, (Ida, lowa.)—1. Doctor Samuel 
Johnson was an English scholar of great independ- 
ence of charactor, industry, foree, and variety of at- 
talnments, Ie was born in 170%, and died In 1734, He 
was author, poet, biographer, critic, and conversa 
tionalist. 2. Sidney Smith was a witty clergyman and 
essayist, who is most remembered by his jokes. He 
never rose to any important place, He sald that he 
and a graver brother—in the same profession—com- 
tradicted the laws of nature, as the brother hal risen 
by his gravity, and he had. been kept down by bis 
levity, & Your handwriting is neat and careful. 

BALpy, (Sharp, Ark.)—The bad habit of 
wearing hats indoors is also very hurtful to the halr. 
In 1806, after the famous battle of Jena, in which the 
Prussians were completely defeated by Napoleon I, 
Baron Larry, the celebrated military surgeon, pe 
ceived that many of the German prisoners were com 
pletely bald. Surprised, he made inquiries as tothe 
cause of this, and he found that they owed their hald- 
nese to the shape—as ugly as unhealthy —of their cap 
The foul air of their head-gear, having no Issue, 
stroyed the vitality of the hair. So, if you regard the 
human fleece, do not keep it perpetually Imprisoned. 

M. M., (Elgin, I1l.)—In a well-assorted 
marriage, the question, whether a woman should 0 
money for her husband, is never raised between ca 
and wife. A woman that loves her husband will hie 
hesitate to do everything In her power to further at, 
interests. However, as a question of abstract — 
the wife ought only to attend to her household du a 
This, it is true, is making money, Or, which ts his 

4, Butt 
same thing, saving money for her husban wife: 
oO 
is all a man of proper feellng will expect of te earn 
unless, indeed, it be that he is woe —_ 
any moncy for himself, and is in nm 
saries of life. . 

MICHAEL D., (Pittsylvania, 
a young lady has thrown a young gen to 
ancther, but soon after asks the one mee Si o 
call upon her again, it seems to us {0 mh) i re 
had repented of her conduct. If in you I 
lation to this young lady, we shou 
conjoint view of many circumstance 
not mention, such as the way In whic 


. airt 
overboard occurred, the character “> yo pot 8 


Pa. )—When 


tleman over for 


Id be guided by ® 
“s which you 


h the throw! 
hrowet, 


| the strength of attachment to her. ith your very Fe 


so to put ourselves in your place, wit) an 
eral account of the situation, as te ™) just * oh 
should do. Only this we are sure of: "ese 
overboard, '* we should try - ” sink. 

and ship or to roto tine 
pat Ren - coe Get you deserved & 
this discipline for the comfort of the slip. 


would depend « 
nd req 





